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P Three more favorites! 
Fair Great fairy tales that 
children can read to themselves 


retold by 


VIRGINIA HAVILAND 
a és Readers’ Advisor for Children 
Boston Public Library 


TOLD IN NORWAY 
Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard 


TOLD IN IRELAND 


Illustrated by Artur Marokvia 


TOLD IN RUSSIA 


Illustrated by Herbert Danska 


“The stories... are as well chosen, as 
skillfully retold, and as appropriately and 
invitingly illustrated as the tales in the 
first three books in the author’s series of 
fairy tales of different countries.’~Booklist 
and Subscription Books 





by famous Fae; 
artists 


Parents, librarians, teachers and children 
will want these three new books of 
favorite fairy tales just as surely as they 
wanted the first three: 


TOLD IN FRANCE 


Illustrated by Roger Duvoisin 


) 
~~ TOLD IN GERMANY 


Illustrated by Susanne Suba 





TOLD IN ENGLAND 


Illustrated by Bettina 


ALL TITLES 
$2.95 each 


LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY - BOSTON 
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for every classroom—grades 3 to 6— 


the colorful, complete 


GOLDEN REFERENCE PROGRAM 
im Goldencraft Binding 


THE GOLDEN BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
The famous 8-volume set, newly revised 
for 1961, Full-color illustrations. 
Net price $39.50 





Revised 1961 Edition 


THE GOLDEN PICTURE ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD 
Six volumes, fully indexed, illustrated in 
color on every page. Will make “looking 
it up” fun! Net price $14.95 





THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
OF KNOWLEDGE 
A new topical reference set about people, 
places and things which the 3rd-to-6th- 
grader has heard about, and is interested 
in. With full-color illustrations and com- 
plete index. 16 volumes. Net price $29.95 





THE GOLDEN BOOK 
ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY 
A needed and wanted dictionary reference 
set: more than 10,000 easy-to-read defini- 
tions, 3,000 full-color pictures, pronunci- 
ation guide. Six volumes. Net price $11.25 
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Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Binding 
*GOLDEN PRESS, Inc., Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Compton’s invented continuous revision. 
An average of 4,314 pages have been 
revised in Compton’s every year in just 
the last five years. But continuous revi- 
sion alone is no guarantee of accuracy. 
That is why Compton’s also practices 
area revision. Whenever a basic article 
is changed in Compton’s, all related 
articles are revised at the same time to 
keep the information on any subject 
consistent throughout every volume. 

The new 51-page Compton’s article 
on Russia is an example of the value of 
this policy. Continuous revision keeps 
the information current on this ever- 
developing subject. Area revision avoids 
contradictory and out-of-date facts in 
related material. 

Compare Compton’s and you'll choose 
Compton’s to be sure of an accurate, 
up-to-date reference set. 
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MURIEL RUKEYSER 
I GO OUT. Pictures by Leonarp KeEsster. 


Spontaneous, joyful lyrics and gay, spar- 
kling pictures. “Captures the speed and 
excitement of city living.’” — VIRGINIA 
Kirkus, Ages 3-6. $2.84* 


MILLICENT E, SELSAM 
SEE ALONG THE SHORE. Pictures by 


Leonarp Weiscarp. This companion volume 

to the popular “See Through” books shows 

the delights and wonders of the beach. 
Ages 7-1l. $2.84* 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH DAR- 
WIN. Pictures by ANtHoNY Ravie.u. The 
Voyage of the Beagle retold “in a fresh, 
direct manner.”— School Library Journal 
Ages 7-1l. $2.84* 


THE WONDERFUL 
WORLD OF CATS 


THE WONDERFUL 
WORLD OF DOGS 


Edited by BETH BROWN. Pictures by 
LEONARD SHORTALL, A noted animal writer 
has compiled two collections of fine stories, 
old and new...one about cats, one about 
dogs. Ages 8 up. $3.79 each* 





‘THE BLUE MAN 
By KIN PLATT. Excitement, pace, action, 


and humor combine in this adventure-mys- 
tery story of Steve’s pursuit of a threatening 
blue stranger, Ages 10 up. $2.84* 


* warper¥crest library binding net prices 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 


for Boys and Girls 


‘ Lai 


SF wer \\ 
THE BOYS’ LERY 
SHERLOCK HOLMES ‘ 
New and Enlarged Edition 


By SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. Ar- 
ranged with Introduction by Howarp Hay- 
cRAFT, Illustrated with photographs. This 
greatly enlarged edition includes The Hound 
of the Baskervilles, The Sign of the Four, 
A Study in Scarlet, six short stories, and 
new illustrations. Ages 12 up. $3.79* 


JAMES PLAYSTED WOOD 


THE QUEEN’S MOST HONORABLE 
PIRATE. Pictures by LEONARD Everett 
Fisuer. A young Irish sailor's thrilling ad- 
ventures in Elizabethan England. 


Ages 12 up. $2.79* 


ROCKETS AND YOUR FUTURE 
By STANLEY BEITLER. Illustrated with 


photographs and diagrams. This basic guide 
to rocketry includes chapters on preparing 
for a career in rocketry and amateur rock- 
etry. Ages 12 up. $3.19” 


. 


ANNABEL and 
EDGAR JOHNSON 


PICKPOCKET RUN. “A 
hard-hitting story . .. about 
credible young people search- 
ing for freedom and values.” 
—School Library Journal. By 
the authors of The Black Sym- 
bol. Ages 12 up. $2.79* 
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WHAT A WONDERFUL MACHINE IS 
THE SUBMARINE 


“ 


One of the best of several success- 
ful books in which Mr. Bate has 
deftly made the working of complex 
machines seem very clear and sim- 
ple. He traces the history of man’s 
efforts to travel under water from 
the time of Alexander the Great to 
the present.”—Publishers’ Weekly 


VULCAN 


“Vulcan was an old steam engine . . . 
each step is described as Vulcan 
goes from the open hearth to the 
soaking pits to the fabricating works 
where he is turned into an enormous 
warning buoy.—Library Journal 


WHO BUILT THE BRIDGE? 


“Children who love machinery will 
want to sit right down with this 
book . . . how engineers and ma- 
chines raced against time to build 
New Bridge before treacherous river, 
Big Sleep, could awake and flood 
the land.”—Horn Book 


All These Books are Bound in Scribner Durable Binding $2.75 Each 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Informative picture stories by 


Norman Bate 


“Useful and effective picture stories about the 
accomplishments of the mechanized world.” 
—Library Journal “. . . fast prose and dramatic 
» pictures..—New York Times 


WHO FISHES FOR OIL? 


“Mr. Bate has created in simple 
easy-to-read prose and vigorous il- 
lustrations a book which will have 
great appeal to small boys. Recom- 
mended.”—Library Journal 


WHO BUILT THE DAM? 


“Offers excellent possibilities for oral 
or dramatic reading. The step-by- 
step process of building the big 
hydroelectric dam to harness the 
roaring river provides as much ex- 
citement as events in any adventure 
story.”—Saturday Review 


WHO BUILT THE HIGHWAY? 


“In an eye-arresting picture book a 
highway is constructed between Big 
Town and Little Town, as each of 
the road-making machines, from 
bulldozer to finisher describes and 
demonstrates its own important job.” 
—Booklist 


Ages 5-10 











WHEN THE EARTH BECOMES A MOON 
WE'DISCOVER A WHOLE NEW WORLD 


WHEN I GO TO THE MOON. by Claudia Lewis, teaches children from six to ten 
about their own planet, earth, in a striking new way. In an age of space exploration, 
this refreshing book directs the young child’s first curiosity towards the spectacle 
of his home globe as it would appear from the moon . . . expressing earth’s geography, 
its revolutions, tides and relativity of space with natural and poetic simplicity. 
Claudia Lewis is Specialist in Children’s Literature at New York’s Bank Street 
College of Education. 

The illustrations by Leonard Weisgard, winner of many awards, set a wondrous 
backdrop of moon colors and celestial mystery. 

WHEN I GO TO THE MOON, $3.00 (boards) $3.50 in attractive durable library 
edition. 


“A lyric poem about a space-child. No, not impossible to the younger generation.” 
— Columbus Dispatch 


“Accurate scientific information rendered in this poetic manner is highly welcome.” 
Virginia Kirkus’ Service 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, a Division of The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The Flow of Children’s Books 


From Country to Country 


The following three speeches, presented here in abridged 
form, were given at the program meeting of the Children’s 
Services Division July 10, 1961, during the American Li- 
brary Association Conference in Cleveland, Ohio. 


AMERICAN CHILDREN’S Books IN EUROPE 


ViRGINIA HAviILAND, Readers’ Adviser for Children, 
Boston Public Library, Boston, Mass. 


The visitor in European countries today sees in their many bookshops 
and in any children’s library a great number of books that have originated 
in the United States. The Children’s Services Division of the American 
Library Association is actively concerned with this flow of our books 
abroad. At the 1955 Brussels conference of the International Federation 
of Library Associations, the United States was represented in an interna- 
tional group of children’s librarians who met for the purpose of forming 
a committee within the Public Libraries Section. This group has for one 
of its aims the promotion of a wider distribution of outstanding children’s 
books between countries. It solicits annual national lists of books recom- 
mended for translation which, in this country, are prepared by the Chil- 
dren’s Services Sub-Committee of the ALA International Relations Com- 
mittee. 

In the preparation of the annual lists of books recommended for trans- 
lation, we are wisely guided by information from abroad regarding interest 
in kinds of books, needs for these, and their special value for children in 
foreign lands. 

We are aware that picture books for the very young often have uni- 
versal interest—especially the beloved Madeline, The Happy Lion, Curi- 
ous George, Anatole, and Little Bear. 

Non-fiction from the United States is also welcome and reported to be 
meeting a real need. There is great interest in technical and scientific sub- 
jects. American history is not of such wide interest, although one Eng- 
lish children’s librarian has remarked that she wishes more books were 
available on the history of America—both North and South—because 
English children are interested in American people and their country, 
both in the past and at the present time. 

Two kinds of well-written and moving stories appear to survive trans- 
port especially well. There are books with foreign backgrounds written 
by a distinguished group of American authors, whose early roots have 
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been European (like those of the picture book authors whose works are 
cited above). Writers of these stories include Meindert DeJong, Kate 
Seredy, Claire Bishop, Margot Benary-Isbert, and Valenti Angelo. In the 
integrity of their presentations and the depth of their feelings for these 
other lands, they have greatly enriched literature for children everywhere. 

The second group of stories which transport well include those which 
have presented American family life, with a deep character interest trans- 
cending any locale or period setting. Little Women, among popular clas- 
sics which are available everywhere, has long provided values of warmth, 
security, and characterization which characterize books without bound- 
aries. Of modern stories, those by Eleanor Estes and Elizabeth Enright 
have become favorites. But children’s librarians will agree that the great- 
est success by far among books translated from America these last years is 
enjoyed by Laura Ingalls Wilder books. These were presented on the wire- 
less in Denmark and appreciated for “correcting the picture of the United 
States we get through the movies. .. .” 

Thus, it is seen that stories written with skill and insight have an in- 
calculable power—greater than that of factual reporting—to reveal us and 
our way Of life. It is the responsibility of children’s librarians and others in 
touch with our colleagues abroad to do more to promote and spread the 
best. 


AMERICAN Eprrors CHoOosE Books FROM OTHER COUNTRIES 


MArGARET McE perry, Editor of Children’s Books, Harcourt, Brace 
and World, Inc. 


Once comparatively normal communications opened up again after World 
War II, and the publishing of children’s books in Europe again flourished, 
opportunities to see foreign children’s books grew increasingly frequent. 
I say “in Europe” advisedly because, almost without exception, it is from 
these countries that our current translations are taken. Foreign language 
bookstores in New York stocked children’s books once more, friends could 
travel again and bring back interesting books for consideration, publishers 
on both sides of the ocean could resume their pleasant and worth-while 
custom of visiting back and forth, agents began to recognize the potential 
of handling good, selected children’s books from their counterparts 
abroad, and authors themselves were able once more to move about and 
cross national boundaries. After the tragedy and disruption of the war 
years, the free flow of books and ideas could recommence. 

And so, for editors in this country, there were many chances to see 
children’s books, chances that continue increasingly each year. In my own 
particular experience, I remember with much pleasure the beginning of 
our association with the distinguished Swiss artist, Hans Fischer. During 
a lunch hour, I happened to pass Bonnier’s, the wonderful Swedish store 
on Madison Avenue, which at that time still carried European children’s 
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books. I couldn’t go by without dropping in to look for a few minutes— 
and there was Hans Fischer’s lovely big picture book, Pitschi, which I 
promptly bought and rushed back with to the office. A cable to the Swiss 
publisher that afternoon established my interest and then began a com- 
plicated correspondence to work out the many details of producing and 
publishing our edition in this country. This was my first foreign picture 
book fling and one I have never ceased to be proud and happy about. 
Margot Benary-Isbert, who has made such a place for herself in this 
country, was the first author who presented me with the full-fledged trans- 
lation problem which picture books do not. ‘Through the courtesy of a 
friend, Mrs. Benary herself arrived in my office one day with her books. 


Problem of Translations 


So much for the opportunities of obtaining foreign books. Now let’s 
consider the problem which translations present. First, we'll look at non- 
picture books, that is, ones in which there is a fairly lengthy text. ‘There 
are few children’s book editors—and I don’t think I’m selling short any 
of my friends and colleagues—who are sufficiently skilled in other lan- 
guages to be able to read and judge the merits of a foreign language book. 
Is the book really outstandingly well-written? Does it show true creative 
imagination? Will the characters and the story, or the subject, have enough 
universality of interest to carry beyond the country of the book’s origin? 
Is the style of writing such that a skilled translator can reasonably ap- 
proximate it in English, or will it inevitably lose too much if put into an- 
other language? Who is to answer these questions for the editor? Skilled 
and trusted readers are the answer, people whose opinions and judgment 
the editor knows and values. But no matter how often an editor makes a 
decision to publish—or not publish—on the strength of someone else’s 
report, he cannot actually know at first hand for himself—and this gives 
an editor considerable pause. 

But suppose one decides to take the chance and translates a book on 
the basis of enthusiastic reports and much soul searching. ‘Then comes 
the problem of the translator. Again the “illiterate” editor is at the 
mercy of whomever he may choose for this most delicate and demanding 
of tasks. It is not enough, as we all know, simply to give a literal word-by- 
word translation. On the contrary, the translator must be sufficiently an 
artist with words in his own right to find the exact English phrase or word 
to catch the spirit as well as the letter of the author’s meaning, to give the 
whole flow an authority and style. One cannot always find such a paragon 
of translator’s virtues. So it can happen that when finally, after months of 
waiting and anxiety on the editor’s part, wondering whether his decision 
to publish has been wise or not, the translation is received and read—and 
found to be somewhat wanting. ‘The necessary steps to repair such a situa- 
tion are painful—and usually only partially successful. 

In the field of picture books, the translation problem, as such, is 
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slighter because of the shorter text, and one’s concern has mainly to do 
with the reproduction of the illustrations whether at home or abroad. In- 
creasingly, because of the high costs of good color printing, publishers are 
attempting to agree on picture books in their initial planning stages. If, 
for instance, publishers in England, Sweden, and America can come to 
an agreement on text and pictures and manufacturing specifications for 
a book at the stage when suggestions and changes can be still made to suit 
all concerned, there is then a considerable saving for each publisher in- 
volved, and it is sometimes possible to do lovely and initially too-expen- 
sive books which no one publisher could undertake alone. 

I'd like to give you the “life story”—or at least part of it—of Chendru: | 
The Boy and the Tiger by Astrid Bergman Sucksdorff, which we published 
in the spring of 1960. 

It is a most unusual true account of a boy living in a jungle village in 
India who makes a pet of a tiger cub his father brings home from a hunt. | 
It is a large book, with sixty-four pages of stunning full-color photographs | 
and text on every page. ‘The book originated in Mrs. Sucksdorfl’s native 
Sweden with Bonnier, an outstanding publishing house. Before it was 
printed, publishers from Norway, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, 
England, and the U. S. had agreed on a joint printing to be done in Hol- 
land. ‘The color work was printed at one time—in thousands and thou- | 
sands of copies—to enable all of us to publish at a possible retail price. 
The various translated versions of the text itself were printed afterwards. } 
For our edition, we were going to use the same text as the English pub- 
lisher, Collins, done by William Sansom, and Collins was to publish be- 
fore us that spring. 

Our first note of trouble came when Bonnier had received our spring 
catalog announcing that the photographs were by Mr. Sucksdorff. They 
cabled at once saying we must correct. In preparing copy for our title 
page and catalogs, we had followed the French edition, supplied to us by | 
Bonnier, which stated that the photographs were by the noted film maker 
Mr. Arne Sucksdorff! At that point, the books were off press in Holland 
and on the high seas coming to us. So for the first time in my publishing | 
career, I had to have an erratum slip printed, ready to be pasted by hand 
in each book after arrival in the U. S. 

Collins in England meanwhile had quietly decided not to publish 
Chendru until the fall, which would normally not concern us at all. How- 
ever, in this instance, the copyright of the English language translation 
was held in Collins’ name and the book had been done by a Swedish 
citizen and manufactured in Holland. Herein lay the next complication. 
Our copies of Chendru, nearly twenty thousand, arrived dockside N. Y., 
the U. S. Customs examined them, found that the book had not been 
previously published in England (as the original planning had called for!) 
and declared it was in violation of the manufacturing clause of the United 
States copyright law and could not be imported into the U. S. All our 
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copies would have to be shipped back to Holland. I was in utter despair 
the late afternoon in March when that word came through. But our edi- 
tor-in-chief had a hunch. If, as he thought, legal publication in England 
could be constituted by the English publisher’s selling two or three copies 
to a bookstore, we might ask Collins to arrange it. Our lawyer confirmed 
that this would indeed constitute legal publication in England. The next 
morning I put in a phone call to Collins in London. 

I explained to Sarah Collins our dire need and asked if they would 
sell copies of their edition, only to have her say, “But, Margaret, we 
haven’t received any copies yet from Holland!” Then Sarah remembered 
they had one copy, agreed to sell it first thing Monday morning and cable 
me Official confirmation. And that is how we were finally able to publish 
Chendru in April of 1960. I have gone into this in great detail because it 
illustrates so fully the hazards of international publishing plans. 

It sometimes seems that it would be wiser not to become involved with 
any translations at all. Certainly it would be simpler. And you might also 
ask if there aren’t sufficient writers and artists right here in this country 
to publish only American books—with possibly a few taken over from 
England. 

Certainly that would be possible—and some publishing houses follow 
that policy happily and successfully. 


A Publisher’s Responsibility 


It seems to us, however, that publishers do have a certain responsibility 
to their reading public, particularly where children are concerned, to try 
and bring out in the United States some of the best of books done in other 
lands. What a pity to deprive our young readers of the splendid literary 
and artistic achievements that originate elsewhere! If indeed book pub- 
lishing in our culture stands as almost the sole free means of communica- 
tion, and if communication between individual people, children and 
adults alike, is the foundation upon which international understanding 
and some approach to the fellowship of human kind can be based, then 
international publishing is not merely a valuable addition to the esthetics 
of our culture, but a stepping-stone, perhaps, to the cherished ideal of 
peace throughout the world. 


AMERICAN CHILDREN’S Books CHOSEN 
FoR PUBLICATION IN ASIAN LANGUAGES 


Datus C. Smitru, President, Franklin Publications. 
Although there is a scattering of juvenile books in each country, the very 
idea of children’s books that are not textbooks is so new as to have almost 


the quality of an invention. The newness is in some ways an advantage, 
having the attraction of novelty. But there are many handicaps, including: 
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the lack of parents who were book readers in their own youth, in many 
cases the lack of parents who are even literate; the lack of libraries and 
librarians; the lack of teachers who are themselves educated; the lack of 
publishers’ editors; the lack of institutional support (e.g. library purchase) 
for people essaying the field. And, perhaps most important of all, the lack 
of yardstick books against which new ones can be measured. 

The above-listed lacks cause difficulties of many sorts, but we are con- 
cerned chiefly with title-selection, and I have been asked to share with 
you some of the findings of my own organization in observing Asians’ 
choice of American books for translation into Arabic, Persian, Urdu, 
Bengali, Malay, and Indonesian during the last nine years. 

Each of the selections was made by nationals of the country of pub- 
lication, basically by people in education, library work, etc., but confirmed 
by a profit-making publisher in that country willing to risk his money on 
that book. 

Many excellent choices have been entirely local, without American 
participation of any sort, but in the majority of cases the people in the 
local country knew the kinds of books they wanted, but not specific titles 
until they had examined sample copies of titles suggested by U. S. ad- 
visers to meet the specifications they had given. 


Final Selections Are Local 
But whether the original title ideas came from American advisers or 
entirely from local sources, the final selections have been truly local. Opin- 
ions are strong, even passionate, and the whole weight of the ALA would 
not be sufficient to talk these people out of a judgment they have arrived 
at. There has been nothing pro forma in this title-selection business. 
About 350 out of the first thousand titles locally selected for transla- 
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tion and publication under the sponsorship of Franklin Publications in | 


the six languages listed above have been juveniles. Many of them are to 
be published in more than one language, so the number of different lan- 
guage editions is double or triple those figures. Of the 350 juvenile titles, 
only about fifty are fiction, and most of the others are books of informa- 
tion or interpretation. The disproportion in favor of non-fiction results 
from specific causes mentioned later but is not necessarily permanent. 

There are several reasons for the non-fiction bias in the early stages of 
a program of publishing children’s books in translation (some of which 
reasons would not apply if the books were indigenous instead of coming 
from another culture). 

For one thing, young people’s books of information and interpretation 
have a far larger adult audience than would be the case with us. In fact, 
the All About series, for instance, is not regarded as juvenile in translated 
editions. They are merely simple, straight-forward, interesting books that 
can be read with pleasure by adults as well as youngsters. This is not the 
case with fiction, and the adult audience for juvenile fact books plays a 
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clear part in the local publisher’s judgment of what books it will be prof- 
itable for him to bring out. 

The exotic setting of children’s stories—so frequently a source of 
strength from our point of view—may be a real handicap to the reader 
in Asia, or at least may be thought to be a handicap by the publisher, 
teacher, or parent. I do not expect this parochialism to last, and there are 
already many signs that it is breaking down, but it is a fact to contend 
with at present. 

Somewhat related to that is the matter of adaptation. You cannot 
decently or honorably ‘“‘adapt” a work of fiction, whereas it is easy to do, 
with no disservice to the author's purpose, in non-fiction books; some illus- 
trations are mentioned later. 





Attitude to Animals Differs 


The attitude toward animals in most eastern countries is quite dif- 
ferent from ours, and that has an influence on title selection. There are 
few pets and, to. give a surprising example, the supposed Arab love of 
horses exists today only among illiterate dwellers in the desert who, thus 
far, are not very good book-buyers; Marguerite Henry’s King of the Wind 
has not yet been chosen for Arabic, though it has appeared in a beautiful 
Persian edition. In Muslim countries, dogs are generally regarded as un- 
clean, and, of course, pigs (because of Muslim prohibition against pork) 
are quite beyond the pale as subjects of either affection or merriment. 

In addition to all the above, and many other special problems relating 
to fiction but not to non-fiction, our Asian friends have already selected 
an outstanding group of American stories, and I am sure many more are 
to come. 

‘Yo generalize crudely, I would say that by all odds the most popular 
kinds of books are: popular science, biography and history with a strong 
story line, and guidance and self-improvement. I should add that the 
sales performance of the books gives considerable confirmation to the 
selectors’ decisions. 

‘The most popular of our well-known series, judging by the number 
of titles selected and successfully published, include: Bertha Parker's 
Basic Science Education series, the Random House Landmark Books, and 
Better Living series of Science Research Associates. 

Twenty-nine titles have been selected by advisers in all six of the lan- 
guages in which Franklin works. ‘Twenty-six of them are Bertha Parker's 
Basic Science Education books. The others are: Sarah Bolton, Lives of 
Boys Who Become Famous; Ferdinand Lane, All About the Sea, and 
I. R. Tannenhill, All About the Weather. 

Then there are nine others chosen for five of the languages: L. M. 
Alcott, Litthke Women; Courlander, ed. Ride with the Sun; W. S. Bron- 
son, Pinto’s Journey; Sarah Bolton, Lives of Girls (adapted); Lewellen, 
Earth Satellite; John Lewellen, Mighty Atom; C. Lynde, Science Experi- 
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ences with Home Equipment; Helen Shacter, Getting Along with Others, 
and Richard Walsh, Story of Marco Polo. 

Judging by sales figures, the Bertha Parker books have the most im- 
pressive record, But the small books in the Better Living series of Science 
Research Associates are not far behind, as they are universally successful 
and go into reprintings frequently. 

The American juvenile which has had the largest circulation under 
Franklin sponsorship is Robert Lawson’s Robbut (which the Egyptians 
preferred to Rabbit Hill). It was successfully published in a modest trade 
edition in Arabic, and then the Ministry of Education did a reprinting 
of 165,000 which came out this year. 


Changes, Restrictions, Adaptations 


Except in stories where particular terms are appropriate to the scene, 
it is, of course, necessary to change most measurements to a metric system 
and money terms to local currency. Details of dress, physical features, 
furniture, etc., can be changed in some cases. Any picture purporting to 
be of the Prophet Mohammed must be removed for publication in a 
Muslim country, and there is nearly as strong a feeling about pictures of 
Jesus or Mary. A cross as a symbol of religion in general is inappropriate. 

But then there are things we might not think of at first. For instance, 
a dinner-table scene of an American family shows the platters of food in 
front of the father; in Persia, however, the food is in the middle of the 
table. A picture showing an American family buying a car was changed 
in Iran to a rug-buying expedition to the bazaar. In the Urdu edition of 
a book which in its U. S. edition had a drawing showing a mother and 
father worrying about their children when reading an English-language 
newspaper story about an auto accident, the drawing was redone to show 
Pakistani parents reading the Urdu newspaper reporting an accident be- 
tween a bicycle and a horse-drawn tonga! 

The most important kind of adaptation, however, relates to the ad- 
dition of appropriate new material. This is feasible, of course, only in 
certain kinds of books, for instance Bolton’s Lives of Boys Who Became 
Famous, in which locally written new chapters dealing with major figures 
from the Eastern world added greatly to reader interest. 


Wide Selection Necessary 


Except to say that Asians have a fairly good eye for detecting phoni- 
ness and speciousness, and that they really know quality when they see it, 
it is difficult to pull together all of our observations and draw a simple 
pattern. It is interesting to note, for instance, that, of the 350 books, only 
about twenty came from the excellent ALA lists of books considered by 
Americans to be the most appropriate for translation. This emphasizes 
what any librarian would know anyway: that samples from which selec- 
tions are to be made must be provided in greatest profusion. 
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Report and Viewpoint 
On British Isles and Scandinavia 
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ig | IFLA Meetings at Edinburgh 
Among the one hundred and fifty librarians in Edinburgh the first week 
in September for the International Federation of Library Associations 


Pr | MILDRED BATCHELDER, Executive Secretary, CSD-Y ASD. 
| meetings were seven from the United States who are in the children’s or 
: 


m school library field: Dorothy Anderson (Seattle), Virginia Haviland (Bos- 
2S, ton), Helen Sattley (New York), Margaret Sheviak (Indiana University), 
to | Virginia Strickland (Washington, D. C.), Frances Whitehead (Detroit) 
a | and CSD-YASD executive secretary. Each served both as a non-voting ALA 
of | delegate and as a CSD representative and observer. From the thoughtful 
te. opening talk given by the Library Association president, Sir Charles Snow 
re, (C. P. Snow) and the address of the president, Dr. Gustave Hoffman, 
in | through the plenary sessions and the section and committee meetings, the 
he need for increased cooperation and understanding and the growing op- 
ed portunity for both were evident. 
of Translation of children’s books was the theme of the program of the 
nd session arranged by the IFLA Subcommittee on Library Work with Chil- 
ge dren, chairman, Eileen Colwell, Hendon Public Library, Hendon, Eng- 
ow land. Virginia Haviland, Aase Bredsdorff (Denmark) and Margarete 
be- Schildt (Sweden) were the speakers. 
i For the U. S. librarians it was a delight to be able to get acquainted 
ad- with French, Dutch, German, Danish, Swedish, English, and Scottish chil- 
in dren’s librarians at the meeting. Working sessions were more than bal- 
me anced by generous hospitality. We felt we had stepped inside Sasek’s This 
res Is Edinburgh when we attended the reception at the castle given by Her 


Majesty’s government, the Military Tattoo dramatically set against the 
castle as a background, the lunches, dinners, and receptions of the Library 
Association, the city of Edinburgh and the university. And very special 


mi- was the tea in the Central Library given by children’s librarians in the 
it, area with Sheila Rawson, children’s librarian of that library, as hostess. 
ple Eileen Colwell shepherded nine of the IFLA group on a train trip 
nly through the Scottish hills and south to Stoke-on-Trent, then to the Library 
by Association youth libraries section week-end school on “Children’s Read- 
iZ€s ing—The International Scene” at Keele. The opening evening featured 
lec- an international story hour including Indonesian, Maori, Anansi, U. S. 


(an Uncle Remus story told by Virginia Strickland), and Polish stories, 
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the last told by Eileen Colwell. “Books Without Boundaries” was the sub- 
ject of a talk by Virginia Haviland and “The Work of the Translator” of 
a talk by Mrs. M. M. Burns of the University of London Press. A book 
discussion, a talk on broadcasting to children and a series of reports of 
what is going on in children’s library services in four different parts of 
the world made up the other sessions. Marcus Crouch, honorary secretary 
of the youth libraries section (Kent County Library), Joan Butler (Hert- 
fordshire County Library), and all the section members saw to it that we 
foreign visitors were made to feel welcome. The professional and personal 
rewards of programs and individual discussions will grow with the years. 

The Edinburgh papers on translation of children’s books plus those 
at the Cleveland CSD session on the same topic July 10 and the ones by 
Mrs. Burns and Virginia Haviland given at the week-end school of the 
Library Association youth libraries section are being combined in a multi- 
lithed publication. ‘These will be ready in January, and the price is $1.50. 
A bank draft must accompany orders, should be made out to Bibliotek- 
stjanst and addressed to Mrs. Lisa-Christina Persson, Bibliotekstjanst, 
Lund, Sweden. 
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A Tour of Foreign Libraries 


In addition to attending the IFLA meetings, Miss Batchelder visited 
children’s libraries in England and Scandinavia. Her comments follow: 


Six weeks is much too short a time for getting acquainted with people, 
libraries, and places in Scandinavia, England, and Scotland, but it is long 
enough to have gained some impressions and some ideas to pursue. 

First of all, librarians working with children in the United States should 
find ways to make study and observation tours, perhaps one to three | 
months, of Scandinavian libraries. Obviously, unless they speak the lan- | 
guage of the country, they could not work directly with children, but the 
Scandinavian librarians in most instances understand and speak English, 
and there are many things for U. S, librarians to learn from programs, 
procedures, and buildings in these countries. New branches of the Stock- 
holm and Malmé6 public libraries each have unusually interesting features 
and the Malm6 music room has equipment well worth study. The story 
hour room in the Malmé Public Library has an ingenious feature. 
Through the holes in the dark blue acoustical tile in the ceiling shine the 
most familiar constellations, and these may be switched on one constalla- 
tion at a time until the sky is full of stars. It is easy to imagine the ex- 
pectation at the end of every story hour when it comes time for “the stars!” 

The Copenhagen Public Library and others in Scandinavia have equip- 
ment with simplicity of design and satisfying lightness in contrast to the 
often over-solid and heavy appearance of much library furniture in our 
libraries. There is a feeling of variety and imagination in building plan- 
ning and equipment. 
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In the borough of Hendon in England, it was delightful to see a color- 
ful new branch library which takes advantage of many features of Scandi- 
navian libraries. It was not surprising to learn that K. C. Harrison, libra- 
rian of the Hendon Public Library, had done an extensively illustrated 
books on Swedish libraries, which will soon be published. 

The efficient cooperative enterprise called Bibliotekstjaénst in Lund 
is something to see. It was established by the Swedish Library Association 
and is the center for “collective binding” for libraries. ‘This includes the 
machinery for selection and provision of library binding for books for 
library use. Here also is edited and published the Swedish Library Asso- 
ciation bulletin and school library journal. Bibliographies are prepared 
for units taught in various grades. Attractive lists of books to go with radio 
programs are made. Posters and publicity signs are done periodically. 
Central cataloging is done for public or school libraries. 


A Reading Quest 

In England and Scotland, where language is not a problem, observing 
might be extended to work directly with children in some situations. On 
whatever basis the perceptive librarian would find much of value for 
building his own professional strength. The “King Arthur Reading Tour- 
nament” at the Central Library, Hendon, England, is a fine imagina- 
tive reading plan to encourage children to read the better modern authors. 
Children sign up for “quests” under the banner of Sir Galahad or Sir 
Lancelot or Sir Gawaine. After reading six books from a selected list, 
the child becomes a Page, eight more books and he becomes a Squire, 
and so on through the stages of Knighthood to become a Knight of the 
Round Table. Then each may design his coat of arms in color and dis- 
play it. The list for the final stage—the quest for the Holy Grail-—includes 
biographies of men and women who have served God, lives of saints, 
and Bible and religious stories. 

Second, we should join with all librarians working with children to 
learn more about the books of one country which, when translated and 
used widely with children in other countries, are a source of embarrass- 
ment to the country of origin. To see a new Swedish branch library with 
ten shiny new copies of Uncle Tom’s Cabin was an upsetting experience 
to this visitor. Although I have heard many visitors comment on the fact 
that Uncle Tom’s Cabin is widely used in children’s libraries in other 
countries, the experience of seeing numerous copies in children’s rooms 
wherever I went led to some serious thinking and a conclusion. 

Does not each country have an obligation concerning the books which 
it originates? When books which are unsound, inaccurate, lack integrity, 
mislead or are in bad taste are translated and used in other countries, is it 
not possible for professional librarians and teachers in the country from 
which the book comes to make known their point of view as to limitations 
and weaknesses? In the case of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, there is no question 
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concerning its inclusion in collections of adult books. It is, of course, a 
social document which had a place in the history and opinion-building of 
the period. However, to include it in a children’s library is a different 
matter. Without a considerable background of reading about the United 
States it is a harmful book, for it creates a false picture, with stereotypes 
of both Negroes and the South, which too readily becomes the impression 
of the United States today. One librarian commented, “But there aren’t 
other books for children about Negroes in your country, are there?” 
Obviously, we have not shared our lists of books of this kind widely 
enough. It was good to see Mary Jane by Dorothy Stirling in Swedish on 
the shelves of libraries in that country, but it is many books portraying 
American Negroes which are needed in translation. 

As disturbing as the presence of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, but for different 
reasons, is the frequent appearance of Bobbsey Twins and similar series 
books in translations. It is evident that each country has much to do to 
make sure that its best children’s books are known. 


A Reciprocal Obligation 

Reciprocally, when librarians in other countries tell us of their concern 
that our library collections include some of their books which they find 
are unacceptable, it is our obligation to seriously reconsider their inclu- 
sion in our libraries and to determine whether our reasons for having 
them outweigh the objections of the librarians in the countries from which 
they came. It would seem that seldom would the reasons for keeping them 


be sufficient. One example is the Snipp Snapp Snurr series, which no 
Swedish library with a well-selected collection of books includes, yet a good 
many U. S. libraries have them. It is an embarrassment to Swedish librar- 
ians that books like these which do not meet the criteria for children’s li- 
braries in their own country find their way to libraries in other countries. 

Hans Brinker must be mentioned in this connection. Several Dutch 
librarians have deplored the fact that it is widely used in U. S. libraries. 
It is popular and continues to come out in new editions. Should we not 
learn more about the reasons why our Dutch colleagues object to it and 
consider whether it should continue to be on our lists and in our libraries? 

There are several developments which can aid in promoting more 
satisfactory communication between countries on the subject of the 
selection of books for translation. For the IFLA program in Edinburgh 
on translation of children’s books, there was an exhibit of recent books 
recommended for translation by the librarians of more than a dozen 
countries. The United States, through the Children’s Services Subcom- 
mittee of the ALA International Relations Committee, prepares an 
annual list of U. S. books recommended for translation. Other countries 
are working toward comparable lists selected by librarians. By regular 
exchange of such information, an understanding of national points of 
view and national evaluation of publishing for children can develop. 
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Library Project 
With ‘Teachers in ‘Training 


MaryjoriE L. Rocers, Professional Library, 
Cincinnati Board of Education, Cincinnati. 


A school librarian realized a dream and fourteen young teachers-in-train- 
ing were better equipped to fill their roles in quality education because 
an alert college librarian seized an opportunity to bring them together 
in a unique situation. This unusual circumstance occurred in the summer 
of 1960 at Oberlin College, Oberlin, O., and again last summer. It might 
well be repeated elsewhere. 

School librarians are keenly aware of how many teachers there are 
whose knowledge of the sources and scope of instructional materials, let 
alone the skill to use them, is entirely inadequate. It does not suffice to 
provide the best and most up-to-date materials for curriculum enrichment 
if these meet a wall of teacher indifference. It matters little whether the 
indifference is willful or, as is more often the case, a by-product of ig- 
norance: the result is the same for the children who are deprived. If young 
Americans are to have the advantage of more than a textbook-bound 
education, their teachers must make use of a wide variety of teaching 
aids. 

When a Ford Foundation grant made it possible for Oberlin College 
to launch its much-hoped-for graduate program leading to the M.A. 
degree in teaching, the college librarian, Eileen Thornton, immediately 
submitted the suggestion that candidates for the degree ought at least to 
be exposed to the potential of teaching materials if they were to be 
worthy of the title of master teacher. Since Oberlin College has always 
been essentially a liberal arts institution, the director of its new teacher 
training program, Dr. Andreas Kazamias, was unhindered by a traditional 
educational curriculum. Free to experiment, he agreed at once to make 
a place in the program for showing the prospective teachers how vital in 
master teaching is a knowledge of instructional materials and their 
sources, 

The logical resource person to orient the trainees was an experienced 
secondary school librarian, since it was at this level the young people 
expected to enter the teaching profession. Soon, financial plans were 
completed whereby the expenses of the experiment were shared by the 
college from its Ford grant and by the Oberlin Public Library, an arrange- 
ment which resulted in mutual benefit, as will be shortly seen. 

From the outset, the activities of the project were geared to the par- 
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ticular MAT candidates who were participating. They were a selected 
group of graduates from first-rate liberal arts colleges, and were well 
grounded, content-wise, in their subject areas. Because an extensive 
seminar reading and study program had already been laid out for the 
candidates, no additional course of study with its usual paraphernalia of 
assignments, tests, etc., was imposed on the students. On the contrary, we 
attempted to be informal in our approach, offering our “know-how” 
simply as a service to the young people, with no pedagogical strings 
attached. 

Hard as it was to close our minds to all the information we longed to 
give our “captive audience,” and to all the experiences we wished they 
might have, we limited our goals to: making the students aware of library 
materials as a valuable resource in enriching their teaching; making them 
aware of the contemporary role of the school library and their expected 
relation to it; introducing them to the bibliography of instructional ma- 
terials appropriate for use at the secondary level; giving them an oppor- 
tunity to examine some of these materials at first hand. 


Played It by Ear 


How we carried on our experiment and how well we succeeded in 
achieving our objectives will be of paramount interest. It may as well be 
admitted that the first year we had to “play it by ear,” as Miss Thornton 
expressed it. To begin with, attention was given to the environment for 
the project. By a unique and curious circumstance buried in Oberlin 
history, Oberlin’s fine college library is chiefly housed in the same large 
Carnegie building which shelters the Oberlin Public Library. Both 
libraries, although independently financed, are directed by the college 
librarian. In the summer months, when the majority of the college student 
body are on vacation, the student lounge in the library is converted to a 
teen room for the young folks of the community. This was the setting 
chosen for the MAT students’ regular class sessions. Here they worked sur- 
rounded by a wealth of secondary school and teenage reading material of 
all types and levels of difficulty. Books assembled were from the public 
library children’s and adult collections and from the college library, as 
needed. 

Because their class reserves were also shelved in the teen room, the 
MAT people returned to it to read and study in the afternoon when the 
room was open to the teenagers. At such times the school librarian was 
able to help them with their special assignments in unit and course plan- 
ning, to point out especially good items for use with pupils, and in general 
to take up the slack in anything not effectively treated in the group meet- 
ings devoted to the teaching materials sources. 

The group meetings were the only structured part of the library par- 
ticipation in the MAT program. They were scheduled for four successive 
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weeks. The first was planned for all the students and their faculty advisors. 
Later meetings brought together only the people in an area of specializa- 
tion. The students were divided almost equally among language arts, 
social studies, and mathematics-science. There was one lone prospective 
teacher of modern languages. For her we planned an individual con- 
ference. 

At the first meeting we called attention especially to the tools that are 
available for locating, evaluating, and using materials. We put on exhibit 
as many of them as possible, discussed them briefly, and employed some 
of them, such as film strips, in our presentation. We were overly ambitious 
in trying to run the gamut from books through pamphlets, periodicals, 
government documents, audio-visual tools to library guidance materials 
for teachers. We did not repeat this particular approach at this year’s first 
meeting. However, one redeeming feature was that each person received a 
briefly annotated list of titles introduced in the various categories. Fur- 
thermore, there is hope that the scope of the general subject may have 
impressed the group with the necessity for wise teachers to become better 
informed. 

It was at the first meeting also that each student received a portfolio 
in which he might file the library material distributed to him during the 
summer season. It seemed important to us that the students be able to 
take away with them for future reference a tangible record of at least 
some of the library and teaching aids to which they had been exposed. 
Several did express their appreciation for the portfolio, saying that, “we 
just can’t remember and takes notes on everything.” We could understand 
this when we knew that they were having to cope with two hundred page- 
a-day reading assignments in educational psychology. 

School librarians know that a common tendency among beginning 
secondary school teachers is to require their pupils to deal with materials 
which they themselves have recently used in college—too sophisticated 
literature, too scholarly historical works, too technical science books, ete. 
With this in mind, we devoted the remaining small, informal meetings 
to acquainting the candidates with the sources of the rich body of ma- 
terials which have been especially prepared for or well adapted to use 
with adolescents, whether they be slow learners or gifted pupils. Bibliogra- 
phies were prepared in the three main subject areas of language arts, 
social studies, mathematics-science. These were bibliographies of bibli- 
ographies, because at this point we were concentrating on how teachers 
could locate suitable instructional materials. 

Everyone was given a copy of all the lists, but in the group conferences 
there was only time to examine and discuss the items in one subject area. 
We searched Oberlin College Library and libraries in the vicinity for 
examples of the bibliographies on the lists in order that the MAT students 
might actually handle them. In addition, we secured multiple copies of 
the publications lists of educational associations (i.e., National Council 
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for thé Social Studies), government agencies, commercial firms, museums, 
and other organiaztions which offer really valuable free and/or inexpen- 
sive teaching aids. We also secured samples of some of these aids and 
added them to the swelling portfolios. 

In the end we found that we had prepared five lists: 


“Sources of Materials of Special Use to the Secondary Teacher,” a list 
which included most of the standard guides such as, Textbooks in Print, 
Standard Catalog for High School Librarians, Vertical File Index, Govern- 
ment Periodicals; price list 36, Monthly Catalog of U. S. Government 
Publication, etc., and a section including library guidance references 
for teachers. Notable among the latter is Jntegrating Library Instruction 
with Classroom Teaching at Plainview Junior High (ALA, 1958). 





“Books for Young Adults, Grades 7-12.” Going on the theory that all 
teachers are teachers of reading, we listed bibliographies of books for 
adolescents which we thought every teacher should know and use. Among 
the reading lists we included a few titles like An Ample Field by Amelia 
Munson (ALA, 1950) and the proceedings of the University of Chicago's 
annual conference on reading, Materials for Reading (Supplementary 
Educational Monograph, No. 86, University of Chicago Press, 1957). 










“Book Lists and Books on Reading of Special Interest to English Teachers.” 
In this list went also titles of lists for dealing with reluctant or retarded 
readers and books on reading development such as Gateways to Readable 
Books (H. W. Wilson Co., 1958) and Books, Young People, and Reading 
Guidance (Harper, 1960). 








“Book Lists of Special Interest to Social Studies Teachers.” In addition to 
such titles as the recent World History Book List for High Schools (NCSS, 
1959) we included a few items like the Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
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tion’s Suggestions for a Basic Economics Library for Secondary Schools } 6 
(1959) and Using Current Materials (Junior Town Meeting League, 1950) | t 
which discusses not only sources, but selection, organization, and other | ]j 
pertinent topics. je 
“Book Lists of Special Interest to Science and Mathematics ‘Teachers.” na 
Here, of course, appeared the AAAS lists and many of the lists prepared - 
by the U. S. Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare. ” 
The final item prepared for the MAT students was a very brief little | Ww 
manual entitled Keeping Posted. Realizing that one of a teacher’s most f © 
difficult tasks is keeping abreast of new materials in his field and inf ta 
education in general, we listed some of the most useful periodicals for this >t 
purpose. Also listed were a number of educational and related organiza- } of 

tions with which a new teacher should become familiar, and, last of all, 
an eleven-point statement entitled, How To Help Your Library Help You. 
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None of these lists was a polished document although all have been 
revised this year.* Any experienced librarian finding herself involved in a 
similar project could prepare equally satisfactory or better lists. 

Ours, such as they were, were well received by the MAT students. 
“This is just what we need,” they said. “Something to refer to.” “How can 
we get some of these bibliographies for ourselves?” Running true to form, 
one of the math majors and the language major had already decided that 
there would not be much help they would need from the library because 
the content of their subjects was so precisely defined. But they had not 
reckoned with the need for motivational materials, or materials to help 
the slow learners or the ones whose minds are always ready to jump the 
boundaries of a textbook. Their changing point of view is well reflected 
by the language major who was sure our conference would not require 
more than five or ten minutes because her faculty advisor had “already 
told me everything I need to know.” An hour later, she was still volun- 
tarily jotting down memoranda on the materials brought to her attention 
and the teaching possibilities inherent in them. 


A Few Changes the Second Year 

The 1961 summer program was largely patterned after that of the 
previous year, with several exceptions. The change in the first all-group 
meeting has been mentioned. This year, the meeting was introductory 
only, introducing the consultant and acquainting the students with the 
nature and importance of the service being offered to them. The length 
of the meeting with each subject group was extended to permit the added 
examination and discussion of the general sources shown the year before 
at the first meeting. In this way, everyone had an opportunity to handle 
the items displayed. The groups were kept small—not over six members. 
There were fourteen MAT students in 1960, twenty in 1961. 

A second change in plan was, for administrative reasons, the shifting 
of the students’ regular classes and book reserves from the Teen Room 
to the Education building. Fortunately, this did not adversely affect the 
library’s program for the MAT students, as one might expect. The sub- 
ject groups continued to meet with the school librarian in the college 
and public library building, and students contacted her for individual 
conferences as readily there as the previous year. 

Regrettably, there was still not enough time provided in which the 
students could get to know materials as well as sources. Only the students 
who voluntarily met individually with the school librarian had the benefit 
of additional guidance in this direction. Although most of them did con- 
tact her, for one purpose or another, some either considered themselves 
too busy otherwise to do so or were not perceptive enough to see the value 
of this opportunity. 

* As long as the supply lasts copies of any or all the lists, excepting Keeping Posted, are available 


from Oberlin College Library, Oberlin, Ohio, upon request, enclosing a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. When requesting more than two of the lists, please attach 8¢ postage. 
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However, we were thankful for such opportunity as we did have to do, 
even in a small and limited way, something really useful for teachers-in- 
training. No pleasanter report came to our ears last summer than that 
of the comment made by one of the 1960 students continuing his work at 
Oberlin, a comment to the effect that he had no idea how helpful his 
library lists and materials would be to him until he got into his courses 
and practice teaching the following winter, and how grateful he was for 
those brief sessions the summer before. 

The day is coming when all teacher training institutions will establish 
required courses in instructional materials—their sources, their nature, 
and their use. Such courses grow daily more vital to quality education. In 
the meantime, perhaps the experiment at Oberlin College and similar 
activities elsewhere will further encourage librarians—school, college, 
public—to seize every possible opportunity to offer prospective teachers 
the help they so obviously need. 


International Story Hour 
— Two Promising Starts 


At Decatur, Illinois 


CATHERINE YAMAMOTO, Coordinator of Children’s Services, 
Decatur Public Library, Decatur, Illinois. 


There were three International Story Hour programs held April 22, 
1961, climaxing the National Library Week celebration in Decatur, Illi- 
nois. The atmosphere for the story hour was set when the public library 
gave its second annual International Night program in co-sponsorship 
with Rotary International. There were over forty exhibits by different 
nationality groups in the community, and the program was attended by 
over five hundred people. 

When the children’s librarian first approached the adults with the 
idea for the story hour, it was received with much interest. These adults 
were housewives, teachers, and a rabbi. When the parents were ap- 
proached with the same idea, they were enthusiastic. 

Six adults volunteered to give the children of Decatur an opportunity 
to hear stories told in foreign languages. There were three storytellers for 
each of the one-hour programs. The storytellers adapted their stories to 
fit the program, allowing time for translation and allowing time to teach 
the children some foreign words. The storytellers found the experience 
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Picture books in any language are engrossing. 


rewarding, for the children gave them complete attention and participated 
enthusiastically. ‘The International Story Hour was informal and suc- 
cessful. 

In the children’s room, there were displays of books on the foreign 
countries and children’s books in foreign languages. The exhibit on toys 
from the different countries was extended for a full month because of 
popular interest. The children brought toys from their home to add to 
this exhibit. 


At Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LaurA E. Catuon, Head, Central Boys and Girls Division, 

Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 

We had an interesting experimental story hour recently. We invited 
boys and girls who are studying French in three schools to come to a 
special story hour in French. ‘The children were from two sixth grades and 
there were a few third graders. We had a guest storyteller from Montreal, 
Canada, who is living in Pittsburgh this winter and she told “The Three 
Bears” in French. Peggy Hodges, our staff member, did “The Five Chinese 
Brothers” and taught the children two songs. There were sixty-five chil- 
dren, representing privileged and underprivileged groups—white, Negro, 
two children of Chinese background, and the teachers. All felt it was a 
great success, and we plan to do another one after the holidays with chil- 
dren invited from other schools. We should like to try Spanish, Italian, 
and German ones later. 
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For the imaginative child 
—two delightful books by 


AILEEN FISHER 


Illustrated in color by Adrienne Adams 


WHERE DOES 
EVERYONE GO? 


What happens to ladybugs and 
butterflies, to turtles and bears when 
the “weather turns colder and 

winds are bolder”? In joyous verse 
and lovely illustrations in autumn 
colors this charming book tells 

just where everyone does go! 

Ages 4-8 $3.50 


GOING BAREFOOT 


“Kittens and dogs, bears and beetles never 
need bother with shoes, but the child who envies 
them must wait to follow their lead until 
June....This long, lilting rhyme about a boy’s 
desire to shed his shoes is full, too, of 
animal facts and fancies.... Adrienne Adams 
has done her characteristically lovely, delicate 
drawings, including wonderful 
footprint end papers.” 

Chicago Tribune 
Ages4-8 $3.50 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, New York 16, N. Y. 








Introduction to Hawaiana 


— A Supplement 


IRMGARD HorMANN, Director of Young Adult Work 
Library of Hawaii, Honolulu. 


Two years have run their course since that day in 1959 when all of the fire- 
crackers, sirens, and automobile horns of Honolulu mingled with the tolling bells 
of Kawaiahao church to proclaim to the citizens of Hawaii that statehood had 
finally been won. The addition of a fiftieth star to the flag of the United States 
stimulated immediate interest in the new state, and requests from the mainland 
for literature about Hawaii multiplied. To meet this demand, the children’s 
section of the Hawaii Library Association prepared a comprehensive annotated 
bibliography, “Introduction to Hawaiiana,” for the October 1959 issue of Top of 
the News. This remains a reliable basic list of primarily informational material, 
valuable to both elementary and secondary school students. 

In the meantime, James Michener’s Hawaii and Peter Gilman’s Diamond 
Head hit the best-seller lists, became the most talked-about books in the country 
and attracted the attention of Hollywood. It seems ironic that the fanfare of two 
best-sellers has done more to arouse the public’s interest in eight small islands 
in the middle of the Pacific than the triumph of statehood. 

Those of us who work with young people know that they are as eager to read 
what is currently popular as their elders. Because interest in Hawaii is high now, 
the following list of readable adult titles has been prepared. Selection has been 
difficult, for although the literature of Hawaii is rich in journals, letters, ancient 
Hawaiian lore, natural history, and sociological studies, there is little that is 
worth while in the field of creative writing. Hawaii’s multi-racial population has 
produced fine artists and musicians, but native-born authors are rare. 

The following menu, chosen with the help of the Library of Hawaii's 
Hawaiiana specialist, Clare Murdoch, who is a kamaaina (old-timer) and Nancy 
Nott, young adult librarian, who has the malihini’s (newcomer’s) point-of-view, is 
offered with the hope that it will give young adults in Hawaii's forty-nine sister 
states a more truthful impression of life in the “Aloha State” than they may 
glean from Hawaiian Eye or Gidget Goes Hawaiian. 


Michener, James. Hawaii. Random, 1959. $6.95. 


This best-seller aroused a storm of controversy in the Islands. Of epic propor- 
tions, it attempts to unfold the tale of a land from its volcanic beginnings to its 
entrance into the American union as the fiftieth state. In spite of some obvious 
sensationalism, over-drawn characters and occasional inaccuracies, it succeeds as 
no other fiction does in dramatizing the impact on and the subtle process of 
amalgamation by Hawaii of many races and varied cultures. Nowhere else in fiction 
can one read of the contribution of the Orientals to the shaping of modern Hawaii. 
Michener is a good storyteller, but he has attempted too much and as a result has 
hurt feelings of young adults as well as adults in Hawaii. 
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McKee, Ruth E. The Lord’s Anointed. Paradise of the Pacific, 1957. 0.p. 


In 1819 Constancy Williams found herself aboard the “Thaddeus” as a member 
of the first company of missionaries to set sail from New England for the heathen 
Sandwich Islands. ‘Torn between her secret religious doubts and her loyalty to her 
zealous missionary husband, Constancy struggled with the hardships and duties 
of the new life. While Hawaiian dynasties rose and fell, she lived on for nearly a 
hundred years to raise her eight children who were scripture-driven, yet sinned. 
Considered the finest novel about early Hawaii, this is, unfortunately, out of print. 


Krauss, Robert. Here’s Hawaii. Coward, 1960. $4.50. 


“Hawaii is more than a place to live, it’s a way to live,” writes Bob Krauss, who 
brightens Islanders’ lives with his unorthodox, fun-filled columns in the morning 
newspaper. This collection of his best writing gives a lively view of a cosmopolitan 
way of life in which many races live together in harmony and diverse cultures have 
been successfully blended into a unique and complete whole. Of particular interest 
are the chapters describing a volcano eruption on “The Big Island,” the search by 
skin divers for rare black coral at Lahaina, Maui, an archaeological expedition to a 
precipitous, uninhabited valley on Kauai, and the tender love story of two young 
leprosy patients on Molokai. 


Von Tempski, Armine. Born in Paradise. Duell, 1940. $4.50. 


Armine Von Tempski was born on a ranch in the shadow of an ancient volcanic 
crater on the island of Maui. As she grew up, her constant companion was Makalii, 
an old Hawaiian cowboy, who told her legends of the Polynesian gods and taught 
her to hear the voices of the sea and the wind. Life at Haleakala ranch was filled 
with exciting activities and important guests, but sometimes overshadowed by 
sorrow and responsibilities for young Armine. Armine’s autobiography reflects the 
philosophy her father gave to her, “Remember, even when life’s against you, it’s 
a fine adventure.” 


Mellen, Kathleen D. Lonely Warrior. Hastings, 1949. $3.50. 


Fact and legend are skillfully blended in this laudatory biography of Hawaii's 
great king, Kamehameha I, who welded the individual island kingdoms togethe1 
into one strong nation and wisely led his people through the period of their first 
contacts with the western world. Kamehameha, great statesman, strong ruler, man 
of compassion, has become a hero to the Hawaiian people. 


McGraw, Sister Martha Mary. Stevenson in Hawaii. University of Hawaii, 1950. 
$3.75. 

Robert Louis Stevenson was caught up in the romance of the South Seas. In 

1889 he visited the Hawaiian Islands, when they were still ruled by a Polynesian 

king and queen. With his wife and her children, he lived in a sprawling house at 

Waikiki, where he worked hard at his writing but also found time to enjoy the 

company of King Kalakaua, ‘““The Merry Monarch.” This portrays him as husband 

and artist, as non-conformist, loyal friend of the Polynesian people, and angry 











champion of Father Damien. 7 
Day, Arthur Grove and Carl Stroven. eds. A Hawaiian Reader. Appleton, 1959. a 
$5.50. re 

li 

Hawaii has been host to many authors of world renown who fell under the 

spell of the land. Articles and stories by Stevenson, ‘'wain, London, Maugham, and 0! 
Marquand are included in this notable anthology of Island literature from ancient We 
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times to statehood. Genevieve Taggard’s recollection of two lively Chinese boys 
who added spice to her schoolteaching days in a plantation village and May 


. Sarton’s appreciative account of a sukiyaki dinner in a humble Japanese home on 

, the Kona coast introduce readers to the flavor of Island life today. Stroven and 

e Day’s anthology, The Spell of the Pacific (Macmillan, 1944. $7.50) contains Steven- 

e son’s classic story about Hawaii, The Bottle Imp, and also Blake Clark’s account 

" of how a Hawaiian singlehandedly repulsed the Japanese “invasion” of tiny Niihau. 

t. Lord, Walter. Day of Infamy. Holt, 1957. $3.95. 

The residents of Honolulu were the only American civilians living on American 
soil who tasted the fury of World War II. During the endless blackout years, they 

-“ made a game of exchanging December 7th reminiscences. Walter Lord intervie wed 

B many of these civilians, men and women, haoles (Caucasians) and non-haoles, as 

ws well as members of both the American and Japanese military forces. He has woven 

- together their eye-witness accounts into a sharply focused review of the unexpected 

= happenings of that “day of infamy.” 

) 

- Jones, James. The Pistol. Scribner, 1959. $3.00. 

6 Soldiers, sailors, and marines are much a part of the Island scene. James Jones 
speaks with authority when he writes about soldier life in Hawaii, for he was 
stationed at Schofield Barracks when World War II broke out. This short novel is 
a character study of an imaginative nineteen-year-old G.I. who stole a pistol on 

ic December 7, 1941, and fought to keep it because to him it symbolized security and 

ii, survival. Good descriptions of the loneliness of coast and mountain outposts on 

ht Oahu. 

ed 

by Kuykendall, Ralph and A. Grove Day. Hawaii: A History. Prentice-Hall, 1961, 

he rev. ed. $5.95. 

win Two University of Hawaii professors, Ralph Kuykendall, Hawaii's foremost 
historian, and Grove Day, author and English teacher, have collaborated to intro- 
duce Americans to the pageantry of Hawaii’s past in this authoritative, palatable 
history. Good follow-up reading for fiction and biography, which may serve the 

ii’s 


double purpose of leading readers on to more specialized historical and biographi- 
her cal material. 


irst 

lan 

™ A Book To Remember 

~ pala 

' PrGGy SULLIVAN, Elementary School Library Specialist, Montgomery 
Pa County Schools, Rockville, Maryland. 

ep al 

a Two Logs Crossing: John Haskell’s Story, by Walter D. 
an¢ - 


“_— Edmonds. (N. Y.: Dodd, 1945) 82 pp. $2.50 


This book by a recipient of the Newbery award is marked by austerity 


159: and strength of idea and style. Scarcely a word could be cut nor a stroke 

removed from the illustrations. The book is slim; in fact, one of my de- 
ie lights in introducing it has been to see the eager hands reach for a “good 
aa one to read quickly.” That’s how I came to read the book myself. One 
ient warm spring evening when I was a library school student, I chose this 
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book from the shelves, thinking it would be a “quickie” that would lend 
itself easily to a brief annotation. Instead, it is a book which I have re-read 
frequently, and no review of the book can truly give its significance. I feel 
that I have come full circle in appreciation when one of my students this 
summer wrote of it: “This ... leaves the profound impact of maturity 
achieved. The stark simplicity of the illustrations give an added power 
to the swift moving tale . . . I think that it can be re-read with much 
profit because of the classic it is.” 

This is no Alger-type saga of a boy’s winning his way to riches. John 
Haskell must face the responsibility of supporting his recently widowed 
mother and his family. He must also face prosperous Judge Doane to ask 
for a dollar owed to his father. When the judge tells John that his father 
had died before repaying a $40.00 debt, John realizes he must pay the 
judge. There is no spare word between these two. Even when the judge 
offers to stake John to a season’s trapping, he says curtly, “Here’s the 
money. Don’t lose it going home.” 

The long winter’s trapping would have been lonely, except for the 
Indian, Seth, who was John’s nearest neighbor. John was grateful for their 
week ends together, and welcomed Seth’s good humor and friendship, just 
as he did the judge’s confidence. John respected these two vastly different 
men who could never understand nor tolerate each other. But John’s 
eagerness to get home in the spring made him disregard Seth’s firm order 
always to cut two logs when crossing the brook. Edmonds describes John’s 
struggle for a footing, his dunking, and the loss of his treasured furs, but 
“When he finally washed up on the bend and crawled out on the snow, he 
hadn’t a thing left but his life. That seemed worthless to him lying on the 
snow. He could not even cry about it.” 

Having to tell the judge what his foolishness cost him required cour- 
age, but John worked through the summer, and, again, the judge staked 
him to a season’s trapping. That first successful season was the beginning 
of John’s prosperity and his claim to his village’s respect. At Judge Doane’s 
death some years later, John was his heir. And with the inheritance there 
was a note explaining that the judge had invented the $40.00 debt. “I 
thought you had the stuff in you,” the judge had written. Repayment of 
the debt had been a deliberate test of the boy’s mettle. 

Boys who have had, or will have, to face responsibilities respond to 
Two Logs Crossing. And boys who are only beginning to wonder what 
maturity is can see its emerging pattern here. The illustrations, with hu- 
man figures dwarfed by woods and hills and snow, stress the need for 
self-reliance and courage. Like a good allegory, this story has several levels, 
but whether as an adventure story, a tale of success, or an account of 
character formation, its message is clear. We can ill afford to forget a book 
like this, which may have passed its initial freshness without being placed 
on a shelf of classics, any more than we can afford to let boys miss the 
discovery of books with this kind of strength. 
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Tribute to Anne Carroll Moore 


The following three speeches were given at the annual spring lunch- 
eon of the Graduates’ Association of the Pratt Institute Library 
School, in New York. The program honored one of the association’s 
oldest and most beloved members, the late ANNE CARROLL Moore. 
ELEANOR Estes, a children’s author, worked under Miss Moore as a 
children’s librarian; Marcia DALPuHin, formerly of the Rye Public 
Library, Rye, N. Y., was a lifetime friend and worked closely with 
Miss Moore for nearly a half century; and AuGustA BAKER, long a 
children’s librarian under Miss Moore, presents her contribution to 
the New York Public Library and her influence in the area of chil- 
dren’s librarianship and children’s books. 


An Impression of Anne Carroll Moore— 


Eleanor Estes 


It gives me great joy to join in honoring Anne Carroll Moore. A feeling 
of festivity is created when her name and image are evoked. Bright 
color, particularly bright blue and red; candles; high expectancy of a 
special book, a choice new one, or the reminder of a fine old one, held up 
to view to be savored and appreciated; reminder always of lasting values; 
a voice vibrant with strength, humor, and unwavering certainty and con- 
viction, These are some of the immediate images that enter my thinking 
of Anne Carroll Moore. ; 

I was eighteen years old when I had my first encounter with Miss 
Moore. I was working in the children’s department of the New Haven 
Free Public Library, headed at that time by Julia Carter, a rare and 
colorful personality herself. Miss Carter had previously been associated 
with Miss Moore in the New York Public Library and had thoroughly 
absorbed the color, life, vitality, and high standards with which Miss 
Moore endowed her concept of work with children. Miss Carter took care 
to inculcate in her young assistants the absolute conviction that only the 
best was good enough for the children, and she made countless references 
to Anne Carroll Moore, establishing early in mind an image of her that 
was fabulous. In fact, our children’s room was administered (as I am sure 
were many children’s rooms across the country, and indeed in other coun- 
tries) as though Room 105 were just down the hall from us, with Miss 
Moore right there. 

One day in 1925, sustained by a little card from Miss Carter introduc- 
ing me to Miss Moore, I took my first trip to New York alone. This was at 
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Christmastime when Nicholas had just been published, and Christmas 
time was especially Miss Moore’s time. My memory of that trip is as bright 
as a Christmas tree. Traffic towers stood in the middle of Fifth Avenue, 
and all the elevated trains were running. I went directly from Grand Cen- 
tral station to Room 105. To me, Miss Moore was already a legend, and I 
was very frightened to be in her presence. She looked exactly the same to 
me then, on the first encounter, as she did for many, many years, with 
narrow, penetrating eyes, much humor in her face, and an eagerness to see 
what you, the other person, could grasp or comprehend. I am sure that I 
did not say very much during this brief visit, and when the silences became 
noticeable, probably more so than Miss Moore herself could bear, she 
broke into them by introducing me, for the first time, to the real right 
Nicholas, number one, and to Troll. 

This meeting was the first of many that were to be fraught with similar 
silences. Often at these silent meetings neither of us would say a word for 
what seemed like long minutes. After Miss Moore had had enough of this, 
she would cast those keen, narrow, penetrating eyes of hers on me, rise, 
shake hands, and the interview would be over, with me resolved to carry 
on my work for her on an indescribably high level, one impossible to 
achieve, the conception of the work being so infinitely but elusively 
beautiful. 

The capacity to create in those who worked for her a need to strain 
for an absolute excellence that would be worthy of the children was one 
part of Miss Moore’s great force. And her appreciation of something well 
done was generous. She had an extraordinary presence. When she wafted 
into a children’s room or a story-hour room alight only with candles, one 
was aware immediately of this unique presence. I think of her with out- 
stretched arms, a gesture of communication that was arresting and inviting 
a warm “Come hither,” or “You come, too.”” When she lighted the little 
candle in Nicholas’ small wooden hand, the children responded to a con- 
vincing magic that accompanied this ceremony. But her magic was bal- 
anced with a shrewd awareness of the reality and importance of every 
phase of her work. 

To me, Miss Moore and New York are practically synonymous. Those 
of us who worked for her can never cross Brooklyn Bridge with its jewels 
of light without being mindful of her strong, frail presence. ‘The Sixth 
Avenue elevated was running then, the Aquarium was where it belonged, 
down at the Battery. Though I am nostalgic and inclined to resent them, 
I don’t recall ever hearing Miss Moore condemn the changes in New York. 
She never closed her mind, or harked back to the good old days. She was 
completely contemporary. At the time the Third Avenue elevated was 
demolished, she said, in hilarious spirits, “What do you think? I have just 
been told that Third Avenue is to be the avenue of the future.” In regard 
to the Anne Carroll Moore’s room at Pratt Institute, her first children’s 
room and named in her honor, she said, “‘Have you heard? They've made 
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a cataloging room out of the Anne Carroll Moore room, and cataloging 
was the one subject I almost failed.” 

However, despite her tolerance of changes of this sort, she was un- 
changing in her insistence on the continuation and extension of tradition, 
in her fidelity to excellence in writing, in publishing, in purchasing, in 
uncluttered thinking, and in giving the very best to the field in which she 
established a preeminence for herself, in connection with children and 
their books. An almost indefinable quality was of her essence, and this 
was, in large, her ability to encourage people to do better than their best, 
to outstretch, to reach out past the obvious, and to translate dreams into 
reality. In her unique way, Miss Moore has illumined for all time our 
concept of the joyous combination of children and books. 


Recollections on Fifty Years of Friendship— 
Marcia Dalphin 


I must say that at the moment I feel that I am defeated even before 
I begin. To try to give you in a few words some reflection of the person- 
ality of Anne Carroll Moore, a woman of a thousand facets, is an almost 
impossible feat. Yet I know that it is even more impossible to give up on 
it, remembering that my subject was a most indomitable woman. What 
would she say if (in the phrase of the day) J “chickened”’? 

That thought—“What would she say?”—is one that has come to my 
mind many times in the last half century. I imagine that I am not alone 
in this experience. 

For fifty-eight years I was privileged to call Miss Moore my friend. I 
must tell you about our first meeting. This was back in 1903, and in those 
early days of the library school, applicants were asked to come, if possible, 
for a personal interview before taking the entrance examinations. Accord- 
ingly, some time in the summer or fall of that year a very green country 
girl presented herself for inspection at the director’s office. She was not 
only green in the sense of having lived all her life in small up-state vil- 
lages, but slightly green in complexion after a jolting trip on the old el, 
standing up most of the way. Everything was new and strange, and she 
was badly frightened. 

It so happened that Miss Plummer, then director, was away that day. 
And who had she appointed to interview applicants in her stead? Anne 
Carroll Moore, her children’s librarian. Miss Moore had been with her for 
seven years, and I feel confident that in that time Miss Plummer, a highly 

discerning person, had noticed that she had a flair for sizing up people. 

There cannot be many in this room who will remember Miss Moore as 
she was then. She was barely out of her twenties. Tall, slender, fair-haired, 
then, as always, I think, giving the impression of extreme fragility com- 
bined with great inner strength. “Vibrant” is a good word for her. 
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My nervousness did not last long after meeting those keen but friendly 
eyes. In no time we were talking about books, in whose company we both 
felt at home. I remember that in the questionnaire which applicants re- 
ceived that year there was a request for information on our reading. I 
have always felt that the interest which Miss Plummer and Miss Moore 
showed in me must have stemmed from an amused perusal of a highly un- 
conventional assemblage of strange bedfellows. It certainly showed I had 
no guidance. I was one of those thrown into an old-fashioned library and 
left to sink or swim. 

I had no notion when I left what impression of me had been gained 
by the interview—Miss Moore was never one to give anything away—but 
though I grew later to appreciate, to almost revere, Mary Wright Plummer, 
I have never ceased to be grateful that it was my luck to meet ACM on the 
very threshold of my professional life. 

I do not remember whether I was introduced to the children’s room 
on that first day, but I know that when I came back as a student it was 
soon the place where I felt most at home. 

It was to Miss Plummer’s foresight that Pratt owed that room, In 
Miss Moore’s Roads to Childhood, she characterizes it as ‘the first in the 
country to be included in an architect’s plan, the first to be furnished 
with chairs and tables of varying heights, the first to consider the right 
of little children to enjoy books and their physical comfort in so doing.” 

How fortunate for Miss Plummer, and for us, that in Miss Moore she 
found right at hand and newly graduated from the school the ideal person 
to bring into being the vision which she undoubtedly had of such a room. 
The intangibles, the things that you cannot see and touch, had to be put 
into it. And they were. 

As I look back on it, if I had to describe it, my memory would be of 
wide open windows with sunshine pouring in: of pictures and poetry 
hand-printed with loving care; of flowers—not just cut flowers but grow- 
ing in pots and in wet moss; of green boughs blooming. And picture 
books. I learned to know Caldecott and Kate Greenaway and Walter 
Crane in that room. 

In that lovely chapter in Roads to Childhood called “Children Under 
Ten and Their Books,” Miss Moore gives her own picture of that room. 
She tells how, on a certain St. Patrick’s day (the year not given, but I hap- 
pen to know it was 1904, for I, too, shared in an unforgettable experience) 
she went across Ryerson Street to see and hear William Butler Yeats. He 
read from Lady Gregory. Talk about seeing Shelley plain! 

Read that chapter over and hear her tell how she went back to her 
room and found it full of restless children waiting for the special reading 
hour always held on that day. Note the setting and see what she read to 
them. 

Anne Carroll Moore opened many worlds to me that year, both in 
Brooklyn and Manhattan. She was a great “opener-up.” I have told you 
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that I was countrybred. I was hungry for new vistas. I remember that 
when I first began to know her she had just returned from a visit to Eng- 
land. From my reading I was a convinced Anglophile, and I listened 
eagerly to every last detail that she could furnish me. She invited me to 
tea one day. (Imagine! It was the first time I ever tasted toasted English 
muffins!) We talked of nothing but England. I saw her beloved Lake 
District through her eyes and drank in her description of the country 
folk and the old farm where she stayed. I soaked it up like a sponge. She 
told me of places and things to see in New York that I am sure I should 
never have discovered by myself. I tell you of these things which are per- 
sonal to myself, but you will realize that she was continually enriching 
the lives of everyone she met in the same way. 

How fortunate it was for students interested in work with children to 
be in the library school those years, and to be indoctrinated by such a 
librarian! There cannot be many Pratt graduates now living who share 
that remembrance with me, for it was only about two years later, in 1906, 
that Miss Moore was called to head the children’s department of the New 
York Public Library. 

She began at once to assemble a staff of workers to assist her in carry- 
ing out her plans for development of the work in the branches and in the 
great new central building, which was then in the course of construction. 
To the Mount Vernon Public Library, where I was children’s librarian, 
came a letter from Miss Moore in which she did not exactly promise 
blood, sweat, and tears but did indicate that if I cared to make a change 
I would find the position an opportunity and challenge. I accepted, and 
in 1907 entered a twelve-year stay which gave me the chance not only to 
have the incalculable advantage of working under Miss Moore’s direction, 
but to learn to know children of many different races, colors, and cultural 
backgrounds. 

I hope that a little of her high ideals, her enthusiasm, her uncompro- 
mising standards rubbed off on those of us who worked under her. Her 
monthly staff meetings were one medium through which we all came to 
know her. They were not dry, formal affairs, although procedural matters 
were of course discussed and reports given. Ever a lover of this great city, 
she always shared with us her discoveries. If there were notable exhibi- 
tions or opportunities to see and hear famous people, or a remarkable 
play or movie, especially if it touched on some aspect of our work, she told 
us of it. Or a fine new picture book may have appeared, which she thought 
no one should miss. Interesting people were brought into the meeting to 
speak to us. I remember as one of the greatest opportunities cflered us 
that of attending a course of lectures by the famous English storyteller, 
Marie Shedlock. 

One day, when I was peacefully engaged in my duties in the old 
Harlem library branch, two gentlemen, trustees of the public library in 
Rye, N. Y., came to Miss Moore’s office in search of a librarian to take 
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charge of their newly opened building. They had come to her because 
they wanted someone to develop and emphasize work with children there. 
On the first day of April, 1920, I entered upon this work, with some 
trepidation, but with a lively interest which never flagged for over thirty 
years. 

Do you imagine for a moment that Anne Carroll Moore gave up her 
interest in an assistant when she left the N. Y. Public? You do not know 
her. I had not been in Rye for a week, if that, when up she came to look 
over the ground. 

Perhaps you remember how keen she was on first impressions. I re- 
member that when I was returning from abroad, as I neared these shores, 
a cable was delivered to me, inviting me to lunch with her immediately 
after the ship docked. She wanted to get my reactions to what I had seen 
before they had a chance to stale! 

I shall not attempt to describe the Rye library except to say that it 
did not yet to me have a lived-in look. It looked bare. The only provision 
for children was a high, ungainly table with four wicker garden-type 
chairs. These stood, not in a room, but in one end of the main floor. One 
side of the room was taken up with shelves filled with bound copies of old 
magazines. A few sections on another side held unattractive, worn chil- 
dren’s books. There were almost no picture books for little children. 

Our tour of inspection took us eventually to the second floor, where 
there were two large rooms, one unfinished. When we went into the south 
room, we walked over to a window and I threw it open. There were trees, 
fields—and a brook! Miss Moore took one look and, turning to me, said, 
“Here is your children’s room!” 

Her interest in the venture was unflagging, as it was always with any 
of her friends in the profession when they embarked on a new project. 
She came, of course, to the opening of the room, and made just the right 
speech, bringing with her, to grace the occasion still further, Anna Tyler 
to tell a story. I shall never forget that it was through her influence that 
we were able, when we held one year a course of informal evenings with 
authors, to have Walter de la Mare as a guest, and later Carl Sandburg. 

What a friend Anne Carroll Moore was! Never one more loyal. She 
kept in touch by letter with hundreds of people. I never met her when 
she did not pull out of one of her capacious bags a letter from a mutual 
acquaintance in order to share her pleasure in it with me. This was touch- 
ing in later years, when so many people whom we had known had gone 
on, and anything from those still with us was treasurable. Her love for 
children is known to us all, but her appreciation of, and care for, older 
people was one of her most lovable traits. Her tolerance of some of the 
less endearing characteristics of present-day young people was great, but 
one thing against which she did inveigh was their lack of consideration 
for age. 

I have called her a woman of many facets. As everyone knows, one of 
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her great qualities was her zest for living and for everything it brings us— 
sweet or sour. Her interests were far-reaching and unquenchable. For in- 
stance, she was keen on food and drink as contributing to the good life. 
She had a connoisseur’s attitude, and one of my red letter moments oc- 
curred at a supper table when she praised my dish of boiled rice. A lowly 
dish, to be sure, but one mishandled by many a cook. She was herself a 
master cook—her chicken—her muffins—her coffee. It was a sad day for 
her friends when she gave up having a housekeeping apartment. 

How she loved a party, particularly when it celebrated some anni- 
versary! It was the “party atmosphere” she loved, and it could be equally 
created in a quiet room lit by candles and conversation or in a busy res- 
taurant. She was faithful to an eating place that took her fancy. For years 
Henri’s was the place for parties, and great was her disappointment when 
one day she arrived there and found it closed for keeps. Her last favorite 
was Rumpelmayers, which she liked because it reminded her of Paris. 
But I never liked it, so when we celebrated a birthday or some other anni- 
versary, we always treated each other at Charles’ in the Village. Alas! 
The last time we went there, she was so frail that we had to take a taxi for 
a distance of only a block. 

I have made this a very personal bit of recollection, and I ask your 
pardon for bringing myself into it so often. But I felt that other speakers 
would dwell on the book side and her wonderful contribution as critic 
and librarian, so I have not. 

Perhaps the best way to end is with a quotation from a letter written 
in 1957, when I had sent her an old letter of hers written to me more than 
fifty years earlier. She wrote, “It is wonderful to have friendship so en- 
during in a world so changed.” 


A Pioneer Children’s Librarian— 
Augusta Baker 


Anne Carroll Moore was born July 12, 1871, on a farm near Limerick 
Me. Her father, Luther S. Moore, was a lawyer who had come to the 
country for his health. The little girl spent much time with her father, 
who shared his love for books and people. ACM's love for special holidays 
grew out of the family festivals—paper baskets for May Day, freshly made 
Christmas wreaths from materials found in the Maine woods. Seven 
brothers taught her to withstand and love the rigors of bobsledding, ice 
skating, and tree climbing. 

At ten she entered Limerick Academy, where she stayed until she was 
seventeen years old. Then she went on to Bradford Academy at Bradford, 
Mass., and it was at this time that she decided to be a lawyer. She had 
been in her father’s office, studying law, only a short time when he died. 
Her dream was shattered. During a difficult period of adjustment, she 
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went often to the tiny Limerick library, where she soon became aware of 
the pitiful plight of the children. 

She considered being a librarian, and, recognizing the need for prepa- 
ration and training, she came to Pratt Institute in Brooklyn. She had 
planned to return to Maine to pioneer in traveling library work, but Mary 
Wright Plummer, director of Pratt Institute Free Library, changed her 
mind. Miss Plummer asked her to establish a reading room especially for 
children. (Some libraries had even been displaying signs, ‘““Dogs & Chil- 
dren Not Allowed”.) Miss Moore made coming to that attractive room 
a pleasant experience. She gave every child a love of reading, a freedom 
of choice, a sense of beauty, and an appreciation for the make-believe. It 
was about this time that Miss Moore wrote the executive board of the 
ALA, asking that a special section be created for children’s libraries. Miss 
Moore became the first chairman of this new section, now the Children’s 
Services Division, at the Montreal Conference in 1900. 

In 1906, New York Public Library officials tired of traveling to Brook- 
lyn to seek Miss Moore’s advice, so they prevailed upon her to cross the 
river and take charge of children’s reading in that great library. She be- 
came the first superintendent of work with children. In Reading without 
Boundaries, Mary Strang has said, “Both Dr. Billings [the Director] and 
Dr. Bostwick, the chief of circulation, were well aware of the significance 
of work with children in the history of the many different free circulating 
libraries which had been consolidated to form the circulation department 
of the New York Public Library. . . . They looked to Miss Moore to unify 
and systematize the work and build its future on a firm foundation con- 
sistent with the aims and ideals of the library as a whole.” It was her re- 
sponsibility to shape policies, build a book collection, and train children’s 
librarians. She assumed this responsibility with the verve, vigor, en- 
thusiasm, imagination, foresight, and forcefulness that was ACM. These 
were the days when Harry Lydenberg, yet to become the director [of 
NYPL] spoke of the “slight but vigorous frame with the step as lively as 
the alert, controlling mind.” 

I would be here for the remainder of the afternoon if I were to attempt 
to give you a history of Miss Moore’s contributions to librarianship for 
children and to the growth of children’s work in the New York Public 
Library. It would take me just as long to enumerate all of the influences 
she brought to bear on children’s reading and children’s books. 

To the children she brought a true understanding of childhood. She 
was one of the few privileged persons who have understood the language 
of children: “You who are powerful and strong, help us to escape into 
the far away. Build us azure palaces in the midst of enchanted gardens. 
Show us fairies strolling about in the moonlight. We are willing to learn 
everything that we are taught at school, but, please, let us keep our 
dreams.”” Anne Carroll Moore heard these children’s voices, and she de- 
voted her life to helping them keep their dreams. 
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Choice reading room collections were established in the children’s 
rooms of the library, where the finest books published were available 
at all times. Today these collections are priceless; for here, still available 
to the children, are many fine out-of-print books. These are one of the 
most important parts of every children’s room in the NYPL. 

She insisted on tasteful exhibitions—no homemade pictures and arti- 
ficial decorations—for the children must be exposed to real beauty. She 
and her wooden boy, Nicholas, brought the color and excitement of 
festivals to the children. How many times have I seen Nicholas hold the 
tiny candles so that they could receive the wishes of the children! How many 
times have I seen Nicholas share his treasures and heard boys and girls 
ask, “Is he real?” It was Miss Moore who brought the story hour from her 
library at Pratt to the New York Public Library. Boys and girls will never 
cease to appreciate this gift. 

She attacked the mediocrity of children’s books, and for years hers was 
the lone voice crying out in the wilderness. Miss Moore had realized the 
need for reviewing children’s books. Excellent articles and editorials 
about children’s books had appeared irregularly. Miss Moore herself be- 
gan the first criticism and reviewing of children’s books in 1918, in “The 
Bookman,” with a column which appeared every three months, but there 
was a need for regular, sustained criticism. In 1924 Stuart Sherman and 
Irita Van Doren, editors of the New York Herald Tribune’s literary re- 
view, “Books,” asked Miss Moore “to edit a weekly page on children’s 
books, the first page of its kind to be published anywhere so far as known.” 
She called her page a regular feature of the magazine until 1930. Then, 
in 1936, Miss Moore resumed her literary criticism in The Horn Book with 
“The Three Owls’ Notebook.” The last article appeared in the Christmas 
issue of 1960, where she said, “The Three Owls have been grounded since 
their last flight for books of 1957. But they have not been unaware of 
what has been happening in the publishing world on which they were 
unable to comment. . . . 1960 presents the challenge of a new decade in 
illustrative and reproductive processes and promises a banner year.” 
(From 1957 to this December 1960 issue, Miss Moore’s pen had rested.) 
At the age of 89, she intended to be a part of this book world; for she said, 
talking about picture books, “I shall have more to say of these delightful 
pictures in 1961... .” Bertha Mahony Miller said of her, “Critical judg- 
ment is a rare thing. Miss Moore possesses it to so marked a degree and 
combines it with such independence and courage that it is easy to under- 
stand how more and more we have, all of us—authors, illustrators, pub- 
lishers, booksellers, magazine editors—wanted to do good enough work 
to win her approval.” It was like her to feel that a person who criticized 
freely other people’s work should try her own hand at writing a story. 
In 1924 she published Nicholas, A Manhattan Christmas Story, followed 
in 1932 by Nicholas and the Golden Goose, 
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Young writers and illustrators found their way to her desk. She tells 
about one in her Cross-Roads to Childhood. 


A promising young writer came to tell me one day that he could not face 
writing another children’s book. He had published two . . . “One has 
absolutely no chance,” he said. 

“I think you have the biggest chance in the world,” I said, “if you keep 
straight on working and appraising everything you do on the basis of sound 
criticism. Writing for children, like daily living with them, requires the 
constant sharpening of all one’s faculties, the fresh discovery of new heights 
and depths in one’s own emotions, the saving conviction that children have 
as many and as varied tastes in reading as grown-ups. Kenneth Grahame says 
they have just as much ‘sense,’ that it is only ‘experience’ they lack. In the 
matter of their reading, I think they have more sense since they are entirely 
unconcerned with other people’s opinions of books. When they are bored, 
they stop reading the book. ‘I didn’t like that book’ is reason enough and 
it admits of no arguments. You probably need an entirely new lead for your 
next book. Why not surprise even yourself and try something nobody 
associates with you?” 

“There’s one thing I’ve always wanted to do,” he began hesitatingly, “but 
I’ve never seen my way Clear to trying it out. What would you think of .. . ?” 

“You've made me want to try my luck again,” said the writer of children’s 
stories. And then he added, ““To write of what you know, in fact or fancy, 
and know so well that it shines clear when the searchlight of a child’s im- 
agination is turned upon it—that’s about what it all comes to, isn’t it?” 


And her children’s librarians—to them she gave her unwavering faith 
in books and children. She told us, “There are no short cuts to actual 
knowledge of children’s books. It is won only by much comparative read- 
ing and by constantly testing that reading in the realm of childhood itself.” 
Her aim was to give each assistant “an increased sense of personal re- 
sponsibility concerning their relationship to the library and to the preser- 
vation of its property.” Each assistant had to have a real liking for the 
work. In an interview she asked herself, “Does this person have imagina- 
tion, a respect for childhood, a sense of wonder about books?” Aylesa 
Forsee said, “Miss Moore set high standards for her assistants, but showed 
appreciation for efforts in meeting them. Fair-minded and just, she 
welded together a capable staff. Because of her insight and wisdom, assist- 
ants and fellow workers came frequently for advice and encouragement. 
“Take yourself as you are and make the most of it,’ was her answer.” And 
so one was given an opportunity, under the expert guidance of Miss Moore, 
to fulfill one’s own destiny, to follow one’s own talents and to grow. 

She gave us our wonderful central children’s room with its unparalleled 
collection of foreign children’s books, She created the standards for the 
exhibitions held in that room. It was she who made the first library lists 
of recommended children’s books and guided the making of the now well- 


1 Anne Carroll Moore, Cross-Roads to Childhood (New York: George H. Doran, 1926). Excerpts 
from Chapter II, “Why Write For Children?” 
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known “Children’s Books Suggested as Holiday Gifts.” She was one of 
the founders of Children’s Book Week. Frederic G. Melcher had her sup- 
port for his proposal to inaugurate an annual award for the most dis- 
tinguished children’s book of the year, the John Newbery award. At the 
end of World War I, Miss Moore offered part of her staff and her own 
time and energy to the newly created children’s libraries in France. She 
lectured, she wrote books, and she edited books. She traveled, and the 
homes of such people as Beatrix Potter, Walter de la Mare, and Leslie 
Brooke were open to her as she brought greetings from American boys and 
girls. 

And she was honored. On February 16, 1940, the Women’s National 
Book Association bestowed upon her the first Constance Lindsay Skinner 
memorial award, a bronze medal given annually to a woman making a 
distinguished contribution to the world of books. The following June the 
University of Maine awarded her the honorary degree of Doctor of Hu- 
mane Letters. On June 3, 1955, Pratt Institute conferred upon her an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Letters. In Idaho, there is a children’s read- 
ing room which bears her name. In 1960 she was awarded the second 
Regina medal of the Catholic Library Association for excellent achieve- 
ment in the field of better books for children. The 1961 annual spring 
lecture on children’s books and reading at the New York Public Library 
became the first Anne Carroll Moore lecture. 

Perhaps one of the most beautiful tributes to Miss Moore was paid to 
her at her memorial service by the rector of the Church of the Ascension, 
New York City. He closed his remarks by saying: 

“Annie will never live alone. She will always have children about her 
with minds chuck full of marvelous things and she'll never cease to seek for 


more wonders yet to be for them all. We thank God for her life and her 
work.” 


Wuy I AMIN LIBRARY SCHOOL 


(One of a series of statements by students in the Department of Library 
Education, State University Teachers College, Geneseo, N. Y., providing an 
interesting and sometimes refreshing outlook.) 


During my high school years, I spent much time in the library doing research 
work and just reading books. I became very interested in the library and in my 
freshmen year joined the Library Club. I became quite active through the club 
in the library, doing many odd jobs. In my senior year I had the privilege of 
becoming assistant librarian. I think the desire to become a librarian has always 
been in my subconscious mind, for when I was sorting through my books deciding 
which ones to bring to college, I found little slips of paper that proved to be 
imitation library cards. I must have made them while still in grade school! 
Seriously, the library field and its many opportunities have become most impor- 
tant and interesting to me.—Sharon Howe. 
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Why...? Because 


Written and illustrated by Jo ANN 

STOVER. Imaginative answers to 

many “why’s.” Easy Reading. 
Ages 5-8. $2.95% 


The Magic Chalk 


Gift Edition. By ZINKEN Hopp. 
Illustrated by Gian Berto Vanni. 
The popular fantasy with new 
pictures in full color. 

Ages 8-12. $3.95 


That Lucky Mrs. Plucky 


By Eva Knox Evans. Illustrated 
by Jo Ann Stover. Old Mrs. 
Plucky solves her housekeeping 
problems. Easy Reading. 

Ages 6-8. $2.75% 


Faraway Farm 


By HivLpa BopeNn, author of Mar- 
lows at Castle Cliff. Illustrated by 
Ursula Koering. Adventures of a 
London family on an _ isolated 
Scottish farm. Ages 8-12. $2.95 


Havoc: 


The Story of Natural Disasters. 
By WILLIAM BrxsBy, author of 
The Race to the South Pole. 
Jacket by Allan Thomas. Eye- 
witness descriptions of volcanic 
eruptions, tornadoes and ava- 
lanches, Ages 12 up. $3.50 


Boss Ket: 


A Life of Charles F. Kettering. 
By ROSAMOND MCPHERSON 
YounG. Jacket and decorations 
by Allan Thomas. A _ biography 
of the Ohio farm boy whose num- 
erous inventions brought him 
fame, honor and riches. 

Ages 14 up. $3.50 
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FUN TO REAL 


Trails of His Own | 
The Story of John Muir and His, 


Fight to Save Our National Parks. 
By ADRIENNE GROSSMAN and 
VALERIE BEARDWOOD. Jacket and 
by Larry Toschik, 
The story of a man who took to 
the wilderness because he loved 
nature, untamed and _ beautiful, 
and who helped to save many of 
our Western wonderlands byt 
writing, lecturing and lobbying. 
Ages 12-16. “a 


Man in Motion 


A Bronc Burnett Football Story} 
by WILFRED McCormick. Bron¢) 
is forced into the role of tattlery 
for the sake of the team. $3.04! 


The Story of the 


Human Voice 


By Bitt SEVERN, author of Rope 
Roundup. Illustrated by Yukio 
Tashiro. How man has used thal 
miraculous instrument, his voicey) 
through the ages. $3,509 


Cecelia’s Locket 


By Rita SHIELDS, author of Norai 
and the Cable Car. Jacket and 
illustrations by Clotilde Embre 
Funk. Cecelia earns the golf 
locket that was once her mother’ 
by learning to get along with he: 
stepmother. Ages 8-12. $2.9f 


Firm Hand on the Rein k 


By Jack STEFFAN. Jacket and dec 
orations by Paul Laune. Johnny, 
small for his age, hates his new’ 
ranch home until he masters am) 
unruly horse, and copes with 
man-sized emergency. 

Ages 10-14. $29 


Second Semester 
By HELEN MILLER SwirT, authop 
of First Semester. Jacket and de) 
orations by Raymond Abel. 
took a psychology assignment ap 
a ten-year-old child to bring co} 
lege roommates to an understan¢ 
ing of themselves and each othe} 
Ages 12-16. $3.7} 
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At all bookstores» DAVID McKAY COMPANY, I 119 


BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN 


! wid 

Parks. 

1 and 

*t and Hearts Are the Fields 
schik.§ By ELLEN TuRNGREN. A father 
0k toh discovers that his children have 
loved} minds of their own, in early 
utiful) 20th-century Minnesota. 

iny off Ages 14 up. $3.50 
ds by 


roe Purple Hills 

$3.95 By Leta and RuFus WALTRIP, 
authors of White Harvest. Jacket 
and illustrations by Christine 


Story Price. This story tells more about 
Prony Susan's adventures in the new 
tattle) state of New Mexico. 

$3.01) Ages 8-12. $3.25 


| 


Bittersweet Year 


By Norma Woop JAMEs, author 
of Dawn at Lexington. Jacket by 
Johannes Troyer. When Kathy’s 
family is forced to move to a 
small town upstate, she learns that 
love has many dimensions. 

Ages 12-16. $3.50 

















Anyone Can Live 
Off the Land 


By JAMES RALPH JOHNSON. Jacket 
and illustrations by Edward Shen- 
ton. A practical book about how 
to survive in the wilderness. 

Ages 12 up. $2.95 


The 
Immediate Gift 
A Youth Today 


Novel by CLARICE 
Pont. A touching ro- 
» Mance set against an 
Sm) exciting career in 
MH! speech therapy.$3,25 


‘His Own Good Daughter 


at , 


authop 


id detf 

bel. i A Story of Sir Thomas More and 
-nt anf, His Family. By VinGINIA NEWELL. 
rg cof, Jacket and illustrations by Vera 


Bock. Through the eyes of Sir 


rstandy 4 A - 
Thomas’s daughter, we follow his 


othe . 
$3.1) fortunes from 1516 to the time of 


his execution. Ages 12-16. $3.25 
Y, I 


119 West 40th Street, N.Y. 18 


AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Rookie 


By Tex MAULE, co-author of The 

Pros. A young man’s first year as 

a professional football player. 
$3.00 


The Reb and the 


Redcoats 
By CONSTANCE SAVERY, author of 
Magic in My Shoes. Jacket and 
illustrations by Vera Bock. A 
young American officer, taken 
prisoner by the British, captivates 
— and hoodwinks — the charm- 
ing family of redcoats whose 


prisoner he is. Ages 10-14, $3.75 


Elizabeth and the 


Young Stranger 


A Youth Today Novel by MINA 
LEwitTon, author of The Divided 
Heart. How André Hofner, gifted 
young refugee, and Elizabeth In- 
nis of Camden Hollow, combat 
‘small-town prejudice. $2.75 


The Play for One 


A Rocky McCune Basketball Story 
by WILFRED McCormick. Koulee 
High’s young coach deals with a 
dangerous character. $3.00 


The Pageant of 


Japanese History 
By Marion May DIits. Illus- 
trated with photogravures of 
Japanese art; maps, and drawings 
by Toyojiro Onishi. A new edi- 
tion of a classic. 
Ages 14 up. $6.50 


The Dragon Tree 


A Life of Alexander, Baron von 
Humboldt. By Vat GENDRON, 
With 8 pages of halftones from 
von Humboldt’s published works. 
An illuminating biography of the 
19th-century savant. 

Ages 14 up. $3.95 


*SIDE SEWN 





Science Fiction for Young Adults: 
A Selected Book List 





i 


Compiled by the YASD Committee on Selection of Books and Other 
Materials: MArcaret Atwoopo, Baltimore Polytechnic Institute; Bar- 
BARA Joyce Duree, ALA, The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulle- 
tin; E. Ben Evans, Kern County Union High School and Junior Col- 
lege District, Bakersfield, California; Epwarp SCHOFIELD, Newark 
Board of Education; RuTH SCHNEIDER, Mosholu Branch, New York 
Public Library; MARIAN TRAHAN, Public Library, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia; ELAINE Simpson, New York Public Library, Chairman. 
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The following abbreviations have been used: P—available in paper- 
bound books; Y—especially for the younger readers; A—quite adult 
and for the older, mature young adult; we suggest the librarian read 
before recommending, certainly before putting into a young adult 
section or collection. 


Paperbound books have been included in the list both because many 
librarians find them useful in duplicating titles and because some 
good titles are available only in paper. 


Asimov, Isaac. Triangle. Doubleday, 1961. $4.95. 
Three unabridged earlier novels of future times and future worlds: Currents of 
Space, Pebble in the Sky, The Stars Like Dust. Also recommended: Nine Tomor- 
rows. Doubleday, $3.50, short stories. (P) 

Balmer, Edwin and Philip Wylie. When Worlds Collide; After Worlds 
Collide. Lippincott, 1950. $4.95. 
Two novels—the first, of events when collision between earth and a rogue planet is 
imminent; the second, of adventure of the survivors—a perennial favorite. 





Bellamy, Edward. Looking Backward. Houghton. $3.00. (P) 
Comparison of conditions on earth in 1887 and in 2000 by a man who slept during 
the years between those dates. 





Bradbury, Ray. The Martian Chronicles. Doubleday, 1950. $2.95. 
Short stories of Martians and of Terrans on Mars written with artistry. Also 
recommended: The Illustrated Man. Doubleday, $2.95. 








Clarke, Arthur C. Across the Sea of Stars. Harcourt, 1959. $3.95. 
Omnibus with two complete novels—Earthlight and Childhood’s End—and selec- 
tions from three short story collections—Tales from the White Hart (P), Expedi- 
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tion to Earth (P), and Reach for Tomorrow. Also recommended: Islands in the Sky 
(Winston, $2.50) (P) (Y), Prelude to Space (Gnome, $2.50), Sands of Mars (Gnome, 
$2.75) (P). 


Clement, Hal. Mission of Gravity. Doubleday, 1954. $2.95. 
Adventurous story of the rescue of a scientific research rocket from a strange planet, 
told from an extra-Terran’s point of view. 


Conklin, Groff, ed. Invaders of Earth. Vanguard, 1952. $3.95. 
‘Twenty-one short stories of strange visitors to earth, including the script of Orson 
Welles’s famous radio program, “Invasion from Mars.” 


Del Rey, Lester. Step to the Stars. Winston, 1954. $2.50. (Y) 
Credible story of the difficulties involved in building a space station. Also recom- 
mended: the sequel, Mission to the Moon. Winston, $2.50. (Y). 


Frank, Pat. Alas, Babylon. Lippincott, 1959. $3.75. (A) 


Struggle for existence in a small Florida town after almost total atomic warfare. 


Greenberg, Martin. Men against the Stars. Gnome, 1950. $2.95. 
Short stories about man’s reach into space. 


Heinlein, Robert. Have Space Suit—Will Travel. Scribner, 1958. $2.95 (Y) 
Kip’s adventures with a young genius and off-world aliens after he has won a 
second-hand space suit in a soap contest. Also recommended: The Rolling Stones, 
Tunnel in the Sky, Farmer in the Sky, Red Planet, Space Cadet. (All are Scribner, 
$2.95, and Y.) 


Heinlein, Robert. The Door into Summer. Doubleday, 1957. $2.95. (P) 
Adventures of an inventor alternately taking the Long Sleep and then traveling 
backward in time to protect his investments, a Heinlein for adults. Also recom- 
mended: Double Star. Doubleday, $2.95. (P). 


Huxley, Aldous. Brave New World. Harper, 1932. $3.95. (P) (A) 


Satire on life in 632 A.F. (After Ford), when science dominates society. 


Norton, Andre. Star Man’s Son. Harcourt, 1941. $3.25. (Y) 
Life on earth in 2250 A.D. as mankind struggles up from primitive conditions 
following an atomic war. Also recommended: Storm Over Warlock (World, $3.00), 
Star Born (World, $2.95), The Stars Are Ours! (World, $3.00), The Beast Master 
(Harcourt, $3.00) (P), The Time Traders (World, $3.00) (P), Galactic Derelict 
(World, $3.00) (P), Cats Eye (Harcourt, $3.25). (All above, Y.) 


Norton, Andre, ed. Space Pioneers. World, 1954. $2.95. (Y) 
Short stories of individuals and of families who went out to colonize space. Also 
recommended: Space Police. World, $2.75. (Y). 


Nourse, Alan E. Star Surgeon. McKay, 1960. $2.95. (Y) 
Difficulties of the first non-Terran who applied to study medicine on earth, the 
medical center of the Galactic Confederation. Also recommended: Rocket to Limbo. 
(McKay, $3.00) (Y); Scavengers in Space (McKay, $2.75) (Y). 


Oliver, Chad, Mists of Dawn. Winston, 1952. $2.50. (Y) 


Castaway in a time machine in 50,000 B.C, with only a .45 and a box of matches. 
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Orwell, George. Nineteen Eighty-Four. Harcourt, 1949. $4.50 (P) (A) 
Social criticism of today in a picture of tomorrow with its regimentation, Big 
Brother, brainwashing, etc. 





Shute, Nevil. On the Beach. Morrow, 1957. $3-95. (P) (A) 


Story of a group of people in Australia living out their last months while the fatal 


radiation illness from cobalt bombs dropped in the War of 1963 comes closer on | 

the currents of the wind. | 
Simak, Clifford. The World of Clifford Simak. Simon & Schuster, 1960. | 

3-75: 

Short stories showing possible future developments both on and off earth. ; 


Verne, Jules. Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea. World. $2.50. 
(P) (Y) ‘ 
Cruising with mysterious Captain Nemo in the first submarine ever built. Also t 
recommended: Journey to the Center of the Earth (Dodd, $3.50), From the Earth | 


to the Moon (Lippincott, $2.50). (Both are P and Y). 


Wells, H. G. Seven Science Fiction Novels. Dover, 1950, $3.95. 
Four well-known novels—The Time Machine (P), The Island of Dr. Moreau, The 
Invisible Man (P), The War of the Worlds (P)—and three less familiar. 


IN PAPERBACK ONLY 


Asimov, Isaac. 1, Robot. New American Library. $.35. 
Short stories about experiments with robots, each showing the dilemma arising 
when robots are in situations where two laws of their being conflict. 


Capek, Karel. War with the Newts. Bantam, $.50. 


Genus of newts turns the tables on man. 


Clement, Hal. Cycle of Fire. Ballantine, $.35. 
Problems on a planet where two intelligent species share in a mysterious symbiotic 
relationship, alternately dominating and dying. 


xe re te eee 


Del Rey, Lester. Nerves. Ballantine, $.35. 


Blow-up in an atomic plant. 










Oliver, Chad. Another Kind. Ballantine, $.35. 


Short stories going out to the stars and back in time. 










Pohl, Frederik. Space Merchants. Ballantine, $.35. (A) 
Satire on modern advertising which dominates life in a fantastic web-work of 
sales and propaganda. 






Van Vogt, A. E. Slan. Ballantine, $.35. 


A mutant in a hostile society. 









Wyndham, John. The Day of the Triffids. Dolphin, $.95. 


Carnivorous, walking plants in a world suddenly almost totally blind. 
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The Pre-School Hour 


ELLIN F. Peterson, Assistant Storytelling and 
Group Work Specialist, New York Public Library. 


The pre-school hour for the three-to-five-year-olds is relatively new in 
library work. It followed the growth of children’s rooms, the new interest 
in child development, and early childhood education, which came to the 
fore in the 1930's, and the tremendous production of picture books which 
followed World War II as the result of better and more varied technical 
processes. As far as I can ascertain, the first pre-school hour in a public 
library was held in the early 1940's, though I suspect there were some in 
the late thirties. 

The pre-school hour differs from a nursery school program in that it 
is library-book-centered rather than nursery-education-centered. Also, I 
hasten to add, it is not a free baby-sitting service! Rather, it is part of the 
library’s total storytelling program and has the same basic goal: to lead 
children to literature. The pre-school hour should provide for the follow- 
ing: 

1. First lessons in group experiences 

2. The ability to sit quietly, to listen with open ears, to look at pictures 

with seeing eyes 
g. An introduction to the best in children’s literature (I would extend 
this to include the best in art for children.) 
4. First opportunities to select books for home reading! 


Often, for both children and parents, the pre-school program intro- 
duces the services of the public library and makes the library meaningful 
in their lives. This is especially true in our fast-growing suburban com- 
munities, or in fluid urban neighborhoods, where the family has not yet 
established community ties. 

Since time and staff are always limited, there are many factors to 
consider before undertaking a pre-school program, perhaps at the expense 
of another kind of program. Some of the signs that indicate a pre-school 
hour is needed are: requests for such a program from parents; a consid- 
erable number of pre-school children in the neighborhood; and too young 
children appearing at the regular picture book hour for the five-to-seven- 
year-olds. The number of activities in the neighborhood for young chil- 
dren, plus the predominance of working mothers and the existence of 
all-day nursery schools, also influence the feasibility of the program. 

Once decided upon, the pre-school hour should be planned with as 
much care and thought as would be spent in planning a story hour for 


1 Picture Book Committee, Children’s and Young People’s Section, New York Library Association. 
Once upon a Time (New York, 1955) p. 3. 
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older boys and girls. Whether or not there is a concurrent program for 
the parents, the pre-school hour is a branch project. Just the physical 
factors alone—space for boots and coats, childhood exuberance, etc.— 
demand a cooperative attitude on the part of the entire staff. 

If the adult staff can be persuaded to carry out a program for the 
parents, the pre-school hour is a practically guaranteed success! At the 
Elizabeth (New Jersey) Free Public Library, the pre-school hours run in 
series of six-to-eight-week programs. Members of the adult staff meet with 
the mothers—and, occasionally, a father!—to talk about books and re- 
cordings for young children, building a home library, family reading 
aloud, etc. An art teacher gives a demonstrated talk on creative art and 
its value for young children; a county extension agent talks about child 
care and nutrition. Here is a way of involving local community resource 
people as well as using latent talent on the library staff. Sometimes the 
mothers prefer “to escape their child-centered wor!d for a half hour” and 
enjoy a lively discussion of adult books, usually best-sellers. 

Having a concurrent program solves the problem of what to do with 
the parents while the children are with the storyteller. Parents should not 
sit in on the story hour, but should remain in the building. If there is no 
program for the adults, encourage them to browse in the library. When- 
ever possible, have a member of the professional staff meet with the par- 
ents to explain the purpose and goals of the library’s pre-school hour at 
the first meeting of the group, even if no further program is planned. A 
New York Public Library staff member has called the child’s participation 
in the pre-school hour “his first independent gesture in the world of his 
peers.”? Children need to be encouraged in this independence, but they 
still feel more secure when mother is near. As one little girl was overheard 
saying to her nursery school teacher, “I can jump by myself, but don’t go 
away.” Mothers with more than one child of pre-school age often form 
car pools to take their children to the pre-school hour. As long as there 
is a familiar adult near by, the child will feel happy and secure. 

Usually, not much publicity is needed for the pre-school hour. If 
the program is brought to the attention of parents who come to the library 
with their pre-school-age children, news of it will spread quickly by word 
of mouth, Post a notice in both the children’s and adult departments. If 
you still feel the program needs a little “pushing,” ask to have it an- 
nounced at the next meeting of the local PTA. 

The usual problem is to keep the program from snowballing. A small 
group, and the same group, is best for this age as it allows for close contact 
between storyteller, book, and child. Most storytellers agree that a group 
of ten to fifteen children is ideal. The size of the group can be controlled, 
and I believe it is wise to do so. (Some storytellers disagree heartily on_this 
point!) One method of control is to keep a registration file on 3” x 5” 


2 Mason, Lydia C. and Margaret Marks. “Tuesdays at Two,” Branch Library Book News, The 
New York Public Library, V. 29, No. 5 (May 1952), p. 75-76. 
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index cards. The card should give the child’s name, age, birthday, parent's 
name, address, phone number, and date of registration. (The date of regis- 
tration is important in the event of over-registration.) Fill the group by 
date of registration except when you know there is going to be greater 
response than you can handle. In that event, fill the group with the four- 
to-five-year-olds before taking the three-year-olds. ‘Tell the parent his three- 
year-old can come if there is room in the group. Keep a waiting list and 
let the parent know when space is available. 

Four-year-olds are at the perfect age for the library pre-school hour. 
Before the age of four, most children have not learned to cooperate as a 
member of a group and are not ready for a “formal” group listening ex- 
perience. (We hope these children are being read to at home.) 

Three-year-olds are learning to play in groups. Before three, the child 
needs greater individual attention than the librarian can give him. At 
the other end of the scale, the five-year-olds are ready to enter the world 
of older children and can participate in the regular picture book hour. 

Another way of controlling the size of the group is to conduct the 
program in series of six to ten weeks with a different group of children in 
each series, or arrange to have different groups meet on alternate weeks. 
I prefer the first plan because I believe it is more satisfying for young 
children to meet weekly. Also, this plan gives you a chance to catch your 
breath occasionally by skipping a week or two between groups. 

Just before the program begins, send a card to the parent or special 
invitation to the child. Schedule the pre-school hour at a time when the 
branch is least busy with floor work. We have found it best to hold it in 
the morning or early afternoon before the school children arrive. 

Hold the pre-school hour in the storytelling room or in an attractive 
corner of the children’s room. Have your best picture books— both foreign 
and American—on exhibit. Have copies on the tables for the children to 
look at and to handle. This is an age when children are very conscious 
of sensory pleasure. They delight in color, shapes, and patterns. Choose 
books which give a sense of harmony and beauty. Have the books you 
are going to use and fresh flowers or leaves on the storytelling table. Ar- 
range the chairs or cushions (avoid using stools, if possible, as they easily 
tip and slide) in a semicircle around the storyteller, who should sit on a 
low chair. If you sit on a low chair, the book is on the children’s level. 

Choose books that combine good art and writing with an understand- 
ing of young children’s needs and interests. To refresh your memory, re- 
read Bess Porter Adams’ chapter, “Walking Along Alone,” in her book 
About Books and Children. 

An assistant should be on hand to attend to the book charging and, 
occasionally, to the physical needs of the child. Both the storyteller and 
the assistant should be sympathetic and sensitive to young children. A li- 
brary trainee or clerk who has expressed an interest in children’s work 
should be a good assistant. 
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Greet each child as he enters the children’s room. ‘To help me identify 
the children, I make a name tag for each child, using a character from 
one of the stories I am going to tell that day, e.g. a cat for Millions of Cats. 
This is very useful if it is necessary to recall a child’s attention during the 
story. 

Give each child a book to look at until all the children have arrived. 
Try to start the program on time. When everyone has arrived, have the 
children form a line and take them into the storytelling room or corner. 
I like to play the Frank Luther recording of “Mother Goose”—use the 
old 78 rpm record if you have it—as the children enter the room. After 
they are settled in their seats, we sing or clap in time to the music until 
the record has ended. Then the children are ready for their first story. 

If music is not used, spend the first few minutes talking quietly with 
the children about what they have seen on the way to the library, the sub- 
ject of the stories, etc. Your voice, choice of story, and the children’s mood 
all contribute to the success or failure of the program. Do you remember 
Robert’s comment about the storyteller in Mike’s House? “She had such 
a pleasant voice. There were little laughs just around the corners in it.” 

Know the story so well you are free of the book. The usual method 
of telling stories to young children is to turn the pages of the book and 
show the pictures as the story unfolds. Use two or three stories. There are 
two theories about the order of telling: (1) tell the longest story first while 
the children’s attention is fresh, and (2) tell the shortest story first and 
save the longer one until the children have “settled down.” Perhaps the 
best way is to play it by ear. Some days children are more restless than 
others—even the weather affects their moods, as it does ours, Usually, as 
the experience becomes more familiar to them—an important reason for 
keeping the same group—longer stories or simple folk tales without pic- 
tures may be used. 

Use poetry. Young children have a natural feeling for rhythm. Mother 
Goose and the poems of A. A. Milne are perennial favorites. Can anyone 
forget May Hill Arbuthnot’s delightful reading of ““The Merry-Go-Round” 
at the Poetry Festival sponsored by the Children’s Services Division in 
San Mateo in 1958? Imagine the pleasure of a young child hearing this 
poem for the first time! 

Be prepared for some spontaneous participation. It’s quite natural for 
a young child to interrupt the story with, “I have a baby brother” or 
“My mother knows that story.” Recognize the speaker with a nod or a 
word or two, and go on with the story. 

Finger plays and music may be used between the stories or at the be- 
ginning or end of your program. This kind of activity should not over- 
shadow the stories, but should be used for variety in the program. 

The program should not exceed thirty minutes in length. ‘Twenty 
minutes of concentrated listening is enough for this age. 

After the story, spend some time with the children and their parents, 
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helping them select books to take home. Be sure the child has a say in 
the selection. The selection of his own books is an important part in de- 
veloping the child’s taste. 

To summarize: The pre-school hour has quickly grown in popularity 
and has proved to be a worthy addition to the total storytelling program. 
It establishes the library as a pleasant place to go and introduces children 
to good literature and art at an age when their sensory impressions are 
strongest. Picture books give the child his first love of books and a desire 
to read for himself. The pre-school hour is based on the belief that a love 
of books implanted early will remain throughout life. 

The pre-school hour will demand your time, energy, and ingenuity, 
perhaps more than any other story hour group. Yet it brings rewards 
which, once discovered, are not easy to part with, for there is no joy that 
quite compares with giving a child his first experience with books and 
the riches held within the walls of a public library. 


Recent Children’s Books 


Recommended by the Book Evaluation Committee of the Children’s 
Services Division. This list was prepared under the direction of 
MARGARET SKIFF, chairman of the committee and Coordinator of 
Work with Children, Cuyahoga County Public Library, Cleveland, 
Ohio. All titles were published in 1961. 


Beyond the High Hills; a Book of Eskimo Poems. Photographs by Guy 
Mary-Rousseliére. World, $3.95. 
This selection from the collection of Knud Rasmussen brings to all ages an added 
appreciation of Eskimo life and a glimpse of “the farther side of the high hills.” 

Boston, Lucy Maria. A Stranger at Green Knowe. Illustrated by Peter 
Boston. Harcourt, $3.00. 
Because of his own refugee past, Ping feels a strong kinship for the magnificent 
wild gorilla, Hanno, who has escaped from the London zoo, Again, beautiful 
writing invests the setting and the characters with charm and magic. 

Chekhov, Anton. Kashtanka. Mlustrated by William Stobbs. Walck, $2.75. 


The brilliant, Russian-looking illustrations won for the artist the 1959 Kate 
Greenaway medal. Good readers will enjoy this literary story with its appealing 
theme of a lost dog and his adventures. 

Ets, Marie Hall. Mister Penny’s Circus. Viking, $2.50. 
This time kind Mr. Penny and his well-loved animals—Limpy the horse, Splop the 


goat, and the others—adopt Susie the monkey and Olaf the bear, who teach them 
circus tricks. Fun for the youngest. 
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Grimm, Jakob and Wilhelm Grimm. Rapunzel. Illustrated by Felix Hoff- 
man. Harcourt, $3.75. 
Another of Felix Hoffman’s artistic fairy tale interpretations in subtle pastel and 
appropriate dark tones. Follows the version in Household Tales except for the 
omission of the twins and the addition of the disposal of the witch. 
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Haviland, Virginia, ed. Favorite Fairy Tales Told in Ireland. Mlustrated 
by Artur Marokvia. Favorite Fairy Tales Told in Norway. Illustrated 
by Herbert Danska. Favorite Fairy Tales Told in Russia. Illustrated 
by Leonard Weisgard. Little, $2.95 each. 

Fresh, appropriate illustrations, pleasing format, and skillful selection and adapta- | 
tion bring important folk tales from rich sources to the middle graders. | 


Joslin, Sesyle. What Do You Do, Dear? Pictures by Maurice Sendak. W. R. 
Scott, $2.75. 
This delightful sequel to What Do You Say, Dear? illustrates further rules of 


etiquette for the young. When Bad-Nose Bill lassoes you in the library, you should 
“walk through the library quietly” as he captures you. 


ATES 







Lewis, Claudia. When I Go to the Moon. Illustrated by Leonard Weis- 
gard. Macmillan, $3.50. 







In poetic language a young space traveler describes how he would feel on the moon 
looking at the earth, “that great lighted ball,” and its people. Leonard Weisgard 
has created beauty and spaciousness with blue and white, touches of green, brown 
and black, using airbrush, cut paper, water color, crayon, and textiles. 







McGraw, Eloise Jarvis. The Golden Goblet. Coward-McCann, $3.50. 





Lively characters and a thread of mystery will lead many readers to this authentic, 
well-drawn picture of ancient Egypt. For grades 6 to 8. 







Meyer, Edith Patterson. Pirate Queen. Little, $3.50. 
The unusual and thrilling story of Grania O'Malley, the Irish girl who became 
chieftain of her clan and led it in piratical raids on English and Spanish ships 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth. For grades 7 to 9g. 








Norton, Mary. The Borrowers Aloft. Ilustrated by Beth and Joe Krush. 
Harcourt, $2.95. 






Life is pleasant for these tiny people in the miniature village they sought in the 
Borrowers Afloat, until they are imprisoned in an attic by a greedy exhibitor. They 
escape in a balloon ingeniously constructed from a strawberry box, a fountain pen, 
and other materials. 







O'Neill, Mary. Hailstones and Halibut Bones. Illustrated by Leonard 
Weisgard. Doubleday, $2.95. 
These twelve poetic adventures with color have a gaiety and sparkle which will 
stimulate children’s imaginations. “Brown is cinnamon and morning toast and the 
good smell of a Sunday roast.” 








Speare, Elizabeth. The Bronze Bow. Houghton, $3.25. 
The powerful story of Daniel Bar Jamin’s part in the Jewish struggle with Roman 
invaders and his awakening to the superiority of love to force as taught him by 
Jesus. Outstanding for its dramatic action, vivid detail, and depth of emotion. 
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Library Family Week in Baltimore 


Report prepared by Children’s Department, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 


From a proposal to choose a “library family” that would be presented to 
the public in Memorial Stadium between the games of a Baltimore 
Orioles baseball double-header developed the summer program of the 
Pratt Library’s year-long seventy-fifth anniversary celebration, with the 
theme: Expanding Knowledge, Freedom, and Understanding—The Pratt 
Library’s Continuing Concern. Although the idea of a library-family night 
with the Orioles was soon eliminated, a plan to emphasize the importance 
of the enjoyment of families reading together—and to honor those who 
do read—did materialize. 

The climax of the plan was a proclamation by Mayor J. Harold Grady 
designating the week of June 18 through June 24 as Library Family Week 
in Baltimore. Preliminary activities leading up to the officially declared 
week began in mid-April throughout the city in all of the branches and 
bookmobiles. Reading families were invited to cast a ballot giving the 
titles of books they had enjoyed reading together. The ballot on one side 
explained briefly what it was all about and on the other had spaces for 
listing the authors and titles of eight favorite books and the family’s name 
and address. A selection from the books listed on the ballots submitted 
would be compiled into a book list and the names of all participating 
families would appear on an honor roll and be displayed in the library 
during Library Family Week and through the remainder of the summer. 





Edwin Castagna, di- 
rector, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, and 
Joan Osowski, chil- 
dren’s librarian at 
the Govans branch, 
accept official Library 
Family Week procla- 
mation from Balti- 
more Mayor J. Har- 
old Grady (right). 
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There was good publicity in both the city and neighborhood news- 
papers. The Sunday Baltimore Sun ran a story featuring the family of 
Dr. Wilfred E. Baker as an excellent example of a family that reads books 
and makes good use of the services of the Enoch Pratt Free Library. The 
Bakers, who number eight, borrow twenty to twenty-four books each week 
from the Govans branch. Some of the books they read aloud together, 
others are read by members of the family on their own. Dr. Baker, a busy 
supervisory physicist, takes the time to read aloud for half an hour after 
dinner each evening. Both he and Mrs. Baker feel that reading aloud to 
their children and encouraging them to read on their own are very 
important. 


Tight Schedule Needed 

To have everything ready for Library Family Week it was necessary 
to keep a tight schedule. The balloting period ended on May 19, and all 
ballots were marked with the branch’s name and in the hands of the 
committee on May 22. During the next seventeen days, the results were 
tabulated, the lists compiled and duplicated, and the honor rolls typed 
ready for distribution to all of the agencies where there had been a ballot 
box. The honor rolls replaced the bailot boxes on the effective free-stand- 
ing, three-sided display stand being used for all of the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary events. 

The title of the list, “Baltimore Families Read,” as well as its cover 
illustration showing the heads of a family enjoying the same book, were 
used as the slogan and backdrop respectively for book displays in all 
branches and the central library. A non-circulating exhibit of the books 
appearing on the list was displayed in the Main Hall at central, and a 
circulating exhibit was in the central children’s department. 

Radio and television programs were part of the family reading project. 
One TV program featured the Spinelli family, who are readers from the 
Northwood area. After the program, a note from Mrs, Spinelli stated . . . 
“It was really such an honor and the children never had such a thrill! We 
believe that the library is the very best thing about living in the city.” 
Another TV program featured a panel of fathers who discussed the read- 
ing in their respective homes. The panel members were carefully selected. 
The moderator was a well-read, quite vocal father and grandfather. Others 
on the panel were: a father of five, whose ages ranged from a few months 
to seven years; a father of grown children, and the mayor, a father of two, 
whose ages were five and fourteen. Originally the panel of fathers was 
scheduled for Sunday, June 18, the first day of Library Family Week and 
Father’s Day. However, when the program was filmed ahead of time, it was 
so successful that the TV station offered an evening hour early inthe 
week. It was at a time when the viewing audience of parents was much 
greater than it would have been on Sunday. 

One always wonders about the worth of any special library project. 
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Shirley Gaver applies finishing touches to library’s window display piece 
encouraging participation in Library Family Week. 


In trying to evaluate this one, it is immediately evident that the number 
of families participating in the balloting was disappointingly low; how- 
ever, many of the children’s books listed are special favorites of children 
in general and quite worthy of family sharing. Eighty-five of the one 
hundred titles on the list are children’s books. Some of them would not 
appear on a library-suggested list, but it is interesting anyway. Although 
the number of families who actually cast a ballot was small, it is believed 
that the idea of family reading was effectively brought to the attention 
of Baltimoreans. The displays, exhibits, and programs were successful. So 
much interest was shown in the exhibit of books chosen by Baltimore 
families that the period for displaying it was doubled. The striking 
window displays showed how each subject department has something to 
contribute to a family’s enjoyment of books. The supply of the book list 
“Baltimore Families Read” was exhausted within three weeks after 
Library Family Week, and a new printing requested. 

The Pratt Library has always recognized the importance of families’ 
reading together, and any effort which may encourage them to do so is 
worth while. Certainly, it was appropriate to give it special emphasis in 
the seventy-fifth anniversary celebration. We know that many more fami- 
lies than those who participated in the balloting do read, and sincerely 
hope that many more will. 
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Recommended for Young Adults 


WALTER LORD 


A TIME TO STAND 


The Epic of the Alamo Seen 
as a Great National Experience 


“The best of all Alamo accounts 
... a history which should last.” 
—N.Y. Times Book Review. Illus- 
trated. LC 61-10209. $4.95 


JOHN FISCHER and 
LUCY DONALDSON, 
Editors 


HUMOR FROM HARPER'S 


“Harper’s may not seem a likely 
source of humorous essays, but 
this collection proves otherwise. 
. . . Recommended to most public 
libraries of any size.”—Library 
Journal. LC 61-10206. Special 
price to Dec. 31: $4.50. There- 
after: $4.95 


MARI SANDOZ 


LOVE SONG 
TO THE PLAINS 


“A splendid lot of lore about the 
American land that slopes from 
the Mississippi to the Rockies... . 
She writes about it with fiery, 
knowledgeable eloquence.”—N. Y. 
Times. Illustrated. LC 61-6441. 
$5.95 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


“A testament of a gallant and 
vivacious woman who has devoted 
so much of her time in the inter- 
ests of our country. For all public 
libraries.”—Library Journal. II- 
lustrated. LC 61-12222. $6.95 


RICHARD B. MORRIS, 
Editor 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


Revised and Enlarged 


Chief Consultant Editor: HENRY 
STEELE COMMAGER. A new, 
revised and much enlarged edition 
of the only complete, authorita- 
tive, one-volume encyclopedia cov- 
ering every phase of American 
life and culture. 5 new maps, 37 
updated maps and charts. LC 61- 
10213. Special price to Dec. 31: 
$7.50. Thereafter: $8.50 


ZANE GREY 


BLUE FEATHER 
AND OTHER STORIES 


Three novelettes, never before 
published in book form, by Amer- 
ica’s most popular writer of West- 
ern fiction. LC 61-13603. $3.95 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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In the Opinion of Teenagers 


Marcaret A. Epwarps, Coordinator of Work with Young Adults, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 


Many years ago when the Nathan Straus branch of the New York Public 
Library was opened as a special service for children and teenagers, with 
Margaret Scoggin as its head, it soon became an interesting place to watch 
for its experimentation. For years, until the “Young Book Reviewers” 
program went on the air, a mimeographed periodical appeared there 
under the title Back Talk. This was made up of book reviews by teen- 
agers, each signed by its author identifying him with the school he at- 
tended. The reviews were discerning and to the point, and were intended 
to give publishers, parents, teachers, and any other interested adults an 
honest, unbiased picture of the reading tastes of young adults. 

Inspired by this idea, one of the young adult librarians at the Pratt 
Library set up a project in a branch with the idea of collecting book re- 
views from teenagers, typing them on colored p-slips and posting them on 
a black bulletin board. Some young adult librarians in other branches of 
the system pasted the book reviews in notebooks until it was decided to 
copy New York’s Back Talk and begin the publication of a book review- 
ing sheet for the teenagers of Baltimore. Soon each high school in the 
city was asked to send a student representative to a meeting to discuss the 
organization of a Baltimore Back Talk under the sponsorship of the head 
of the young adult department of the central building. The high school 
representatives at the first meeting were enthusiastic about the idea, but 
thought Back Talk had implications of impudence and suggested, in- 
stead, the more conservative title, You’re the Critic. Under this banner the 
Pratt Library’s young adult department set out to give Baltimore’s pub- 
lishers, parents, teachers, et al an honest, unbiased picture of teenagers’ 
tastes in reading. It seemed quite important in the beginning to make 
sure that teachers did not have a part in the venture, lest the reviews be 
written with an eye to pleasing the teacher and so lose spontaneity and 
complete honesty of expression. 

For some years, You’re the Critic was moderately successful, but it was 
difficult to secure enough reviews. The young adult librarians in the 
branches had to press hard to persuade their readers to write reviews of 
books they read, or else too many reviews came from the same few faithful 
reviewers each month, Also, in spite of all that could be done, teachers 
did take part. They gave extra credit to students whose reviews appeared 
in You’re the Critic; they saw that school papers featured the names of 
reviewers; they brought to the library reviews they had collected, and 
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gradually annotations began to pour in and there was a growing demand 
for the publication. 

At this point, the advisors of the reviewing sheet decided that they 
had been on the wrong track all the time. ‘There were few publishers in 
Baltimore. In the years since the publication had appeared, parents, 
teachers, and other adults had not studied You’re the Critic to learn of 
the honest, unbiased reaction of teenagers. On the other hand, the rising 
tide of interest was obviously due, in part at least, to the encouragement 
of teachers. The course seemed to be to publish You’re the Critic for 
the sole purpose of stimulating teenage reading and to be grateful for the 
help of teachers who encouraged students to participate in the project. 

From that time forth, You’re the Critic has zoomed. Nineteen hundred 
copies are distributed to the branches and school libraries each month 
during the school year—a number which barely meets the demand. 
Where, in the beginning, the board members were often the quiet, serious, 
unheralded members of the student body, there is now keen competition 
among the school leaders for appointment to the board, and those who 
are lucky enough to serve usually list this among their honors in the 
yearbook when they graduate from high school. 





Other Libraries Followed Suit 

As the Pratt Library followed in the footsteps of the New York Public 
Library, so two other libraries have followed Baltimore. Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, has its own You’re the Critic published twice a year—once in the 
spring and once in the fall. Dallas publishes Whangdoodle monthly. 
They even have a slender July-August 1961 issue, but Mr. Dumas writes 
that hereafter, in the summer only, they may discontinue publication as 
it is too difficult to get reviews when the schools are closed. 

A variation on the theme is a mimeographed booklet Reader’s Choice, 
consisting of favorite books old and new recommended by the young 
adults of the Santa Fe Regional Library serving Alachua and Bradford 
counties, with headquarters in Gainesville, Florida. The list was pub- 
lished in April 1961 in time to distribute as part of the library’s pub- 
licity for National Library Week. ‘The books are annotated by students 
and arranged under interesting headings, and have proved most effective. 
Another such booklet is being planned for the next National Library 
Week. 

For five years Long Beach, California, published In Our Opinion 
(another good title for such a magazine). In 1960, this was expanded 
into Quest, an annual volume published by the Library Youth Council. 
On the inside cover of the mimeographed publication, one learns that 
the Youth Council is made up of young adults who are “interested. in 
reading, book discussion, reviewing, writing, and planning programs for 
their own age group.” Both the 1960 and the 1961 volumes feature crea- 
tive writing and book reviews. In the first volume of thirty-six pages, 
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there was an equal division of writing and reviewing. In the 1961 volume 
of twenty-one pages, seven pages feature book reviews. Both the reviews 
and the creative writing seem well done. We cannot refrain from quoting 
Bayle Emlein’s: A Haiku—“Short and enigmatic/ Yet full for those who 
look,/ life in a haiku.” 

There are probably many similar book reviewing pamphlets put out 
by school and public libraries over the country, but they are not known 
to this writer. For those interested in setting up such a publication a 
summary of procedures gleaned from the booklets at hand might be 
helpful: 


Each publication carries a roster of the editorial board, and states that the re- 
views are by teenagers. 

Cover designs, signed by the artist, are usually drawn by teenagers, and while 
the art is seldom distinguished, it is adequate, with a genuine teenage flavor. 
Credit is always given either on the cover or in a by-line. Quest and Whangdoodle 
have inside drawings as well. 

While Quest is 814x11 inches, the others are the size of a folded sheet of typing 
paper. The cover is usually colored to cover white paper, or the entire booklet is 
of colored paper. 

Baltimore’s You’re the Critic has an art contest for a new cover each fall. When 
the new design is incorporated, a year’s supply of covers is printed, alike except 
for color and the name of the month. The contents for each month are multi- 
lithed. The other reviewing sheets are mimeographed. 

You’re the Critic, for both Worcester and Baltimore, carries editorials for each 
issuc. Some of Quest’s creative essays are concerned with reading. 

Some editorial boards work as a group, but other monthly publications divide 
the editorial board into groups, each of which is responsible for one issue, and 
this includes an editorial to accompany the reviews. 

As a rule, the book reviews are arranged under different captions. Additional 
interesting special features include: original poems; “‘Have you Read These?,” o1 
‘Calling Attention To,” ranging from any good list to Gainesville, Florida’s listing 
of This Week Magazine’s “What Young Americans are Reading.” Whangdoodle 
sometimes includes a literary cross-word puzzle. Baltimore’s You’re the Critic, on 
the inside cover of the first issue in the fall, publishes full information for those 
who wish to be a part of the project; the inside cover of the June issue features a 
salute to the retiring Critic board members, including for each his school honors, 
his hobbies, plans for next year, and best book read during the year. 

So far as can be determined at this date, only Baltimore and Worcester have a 
rule stating the limits of selection for review. The Pratt Library’s Critic states 
that any book from the library’s adult or young adult collection may be reviewed. 
Through thick and thin, this law has been observed, even to including reviews of 
Studs Lonigan and Sons and Lovers, which were submitted in good faith. Adher- 
ence to the rule helps the librarian to answer complaints from adults, assures the 
young adults that the library sponsor is not a censor, and at the same time saves 
argument about books of the Amboy Dukes class. 

On occasion, when some teachers have been offended (and the offense taken is 
all too often for the most innocuous of books), the sponsor of Baltimore’s You’re 
the Critic explains our rule and that we shall stand by it until faith is broken, 
when we shall discontinue the publication. When there is a question of good faith, 
the writer is called in for a conference, but an honest liking for a frank book must 
not be confused with an effort to show off. So far, the few schools that threatened 
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to withdraw have all remained, for You’re the Critic wields so much influence and 
provides such good advertising for young reviewers that no teacher wishes to cut 
his students out of participation. 

Worcester, Massachusetts, has a typed set of rules and procedures that marks 
boundaries. When it comes to inclusion, the rule says, “Free to select any title 
with approval of YP librarian.” It would seem a good idea to have an understand- 
ing, whatever its nature, just as book selection policies are good for any library to 
have on hand. 

Another policy generally adopted is to publish all annotations submitted. If the 
annotations submitted any month do not fit under the headings the editors of 
that issue have selected, they can be held over, but by the end of the school year 
they should be included, even if in the last issues some of them have to be ex- 
cerpted to save space. All names of the writers of reviews must make the news. 


Personal Contacts Rewarding 

All librarians who have sponsored reviewing booklets have been fully 
rewarded by the personal contact with the interested young adult readers 
of their communities; they have established a rewarding rapport with 
many teachers and parents, But, most important of all, they have in- 
directly stimulated the reading of hundreds of teenagers. Every publica- 
tion submitted showed intelligent reviewing of important, difficult adult 
books. This serves as a far more effective challenge to mediocre readers 
than any lecture the librarian gives. A display entitled “Recommended in 
Whangdoodle, Quest, or You're the Critic” is always effective. 

Would it be a feasible plan for the publications of student library 
councils or student library assistants to include book reviews? Many 
probably do this, but none were submitted, though the Library Council-er 
published by the New Jersey Library Councils Association in its January- 
February 1961 number planned to conduct a poll of popular fiction in 
the school libraries. 

In the good old days, when most library positions were filled, some 
public libraries experimented with clubs of various types for teenagers— 
chess, playmakers, etc.—all of which might make for friendly relations, 
but had little to do with books and reading. Here is a fruitful activity 
that requires less time than any recreational activity. It claims the in- 
terest and respect of teenagers; it is a genuine library activity, and it does 
exert a decided influence for good on the reading of young adults. 





Films for Children dren” and by Morton Schindel on “Mak- 
4 " ing Films for Children” are practical and 


A most helpful pamphlet Films for informative. The annotated selected list 


Children has been published by Educa- — of more than two hundred films proyides 
tional Film Library Association, 250 West an excellent foundation from which to 
57th Street, New York 19 (59p, $1.50). plan programs with good taste, imagina- 

Introductory articles by Peretz William tion, and the unity and rhythm which 
Johnnes on “Planning Screenings for Chil- | Johnnes so wisely stresses. 
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Stories and pictures by 


Virginia Kahl 


“No one today is creating more entertaining 
original picture books than Miss Kahl. . . gay 
illustrations and bright texts have made her a 
favorite with young readers.” —VIRGINIA KIRKUS 


THE PERFECT PANCAKE 


“Amusing picture-story of a cook who 
made perfect pancakes . . . In her rhymed 
text and the folk quality of her drawings, 
Miss Kahl lives up to the fine reputation 
of her previous books. Recommended.” 
—Library Journal Ages 4-8 $2.75 


DROOPSI 


“Miss Kahl’s Tyrolean-type illustrations 
again reflect the gaiety of her story, and 
she gives the tail of the tale a sharp and 
surprising twist."-—N. Y. Times 


Ages 4-8 $2.75 


THE HABITS OF RABBITS 


“With merry verse and busy, bright pic- 
tures, she not only helps little Gunhilde 
get ‘a rabbit or two’ but neatly takes care 
of a neighboring kingdom’s surplus of 
cabbages and carrots.”—Cleveland Press 

Ages 4-8 $2.75 


PLUM PUDDING FOR CHRISTMAS 


“For sheer fun, there’s ‘Plum Pudding for 
Christmas,’ a merry new rhyming picture 
book.”—Chicago Sunday Tribune 

Ages 4-8 $2.75 


MAXIE 


“A humorous story with brightly colored 
illustrations . . . recommended for all 
public and school libraries.”—Library 
Journal Ages 4-8 $2.95 





THE DUCHESS BAKES A CAKE 


“A gorgeous bit of nonsense, done in 
rollicking rhyming lines and drawings to 
match, in red and green and black.”— 
Chicago Sunday Tribune Ages 4-8 $2.75 


AWAY WENT WOLFGANG! 


“The story of willing but excitable, irre- 
sponsible Wolfgang’s efforts to hold a job 
and the unexpected but happy solution to 
his problem is told in a gay and humor- 
ous picture book.”—Booklist 

Ages 4-8 $2.95 


English and French versions of the same book 
by Virginia Kahl and Edith Vacheron 
Illustrations by Virginia Kahl 


VOICI HENRI! and HERE IS HENRI! 


“Three lively stories of a little French 
boy and a cat are told both in English 
and French There is more sparkle 
and originality in ‘Here Is Henri!’ than 
in most readers, and the color illustra- 
tions add humor and appeal. The com- 
panion volume in French . . . will be a 
welcome addition to library collections 
and schools and homes where French is 
being taught to young children.”—Library 
Journal Ages 6-9 $2.50 each 


ENCORE HENRI! and 
MORE ABOUT HENRI! 


Just published, these are for children 
6-9 years and are priced at $2.75 each. 


ALL THESE BOOKS ARE BOUND IN SCRIBNER DURABLE BINDING 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


+} 








A PUBLISHING EVENT 


The first book in four years by 
the beloved author-illustrator 
of LITTLE TOOT 


Hardie Gramatky’s 


enchanting story of a lovable burro and his aston- 
ishing adventures at the Carnival in Quito, where 
he proves to the world that he really deserves the 
heroic name of Bolivar—which everyone says is too 
good for a mere burro. The hit of the ALA Con- 
vention and certainly one of the best-illustrated 
juveniles in many a year. 


BOLIVAR 


Illustrated in four colors by the author. LC: 61-13591 
72 pp., 72” x 9/2”. $3.00 cloth. $2.86 Net G. L. B. 


G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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Views and Reviews 


EVELYN ZERZANEK, Director of Children’s Services, 
Cedar Rapids Public Library, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Views and Reviews, a monthly publication, features book reviews by 
children. For several years we had asked children to review new books for 
special occasions and the reviews were then displayed in the library. ‘The 
response was always so enthusiastic that we realized we should provide a 
more adequate outlet for this creative expression. 

To get the project started, we sent a letter to each school announcing 
our new paper and inviting all children from six to thirteen years of age 
to participate. The response was wonderful, and continues to impress us. 
Children naturally enjoy self-expression and our bulletin provides an out- 
let for creative writing as well as giving an importance to their reactions 
to the books they read. So we have always had plenty of good material. 
The choice of the book reviewed is left to the “reviewer,” and any child 
may contribute. The reviews are printed in the exact form in which they 
come to us (the headline titles are ours), and are divided into two group- 
ings: “Recommendations for Younger Readers’ Choice,” 1st grade through 
4th grade, and “For Seasoned Readers,” 5th grade on up. We wish we 
could publish all of the reviews. Here are some of them: 


“Wuart You SHouLp Do” 

This book is about lightning and thunder, It has rules like don’t stay 
in an open field and more other things. What I like about this book is that 
it gives you the thing you should do and the thing you should not do when 
it rains. (Lightning and Thunder by Herbert Zim).—(from a seven-year-old). 


“THE Moon Is Not MAbE OF GREEN CHEESE” 

Do you know a rocket is ten houses long? Do you know the moon is in 
space? It is far, far away. If you ever go to the moon you will stop at the 
space station. From then on you’re on a moon-ship. If I was at the moon 
now I would climb the highest mountain. It would be fun to go to the moon. 
Wouldn't it? The moon is not made of green cheese, It is made of rock. No, 
not green cheese! If you want to find out more about the moon, read You 
Will Go To The Moon by Ira and Mae Freeman. It is a good book.—(from 
a seven-year-old). 


“TRICKS IN THE Sky” 

When you look at the sky at night, something plays a trick on you. ‘The 
moon looks bigger than the stars. But it is not, because it is closer to us than 
any other planet. The moon is much smaller than the stars and the sun, It 
is much smaller than the earth. (Moon, Sun, and Stars, by John Lewellen.) 
(from a six-year-old). 
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“SECRETS” 
“Faster, faster,” says Ellen ‘Tebbits to herself as she runs down ‘Tillamook 
Street on her way to dancing lessons. She is in a hurry because she has a 
secret she will never, never tell. Ellen has no real best friend until she meets 
a new girl Austine that has the same secret as she does. Soon they are per- 
fectly best friends. Austine is the only one that knows Ellen’s secret and Ellen 
is the only one that knows Austine’s secret. But in order to find out the secret 
you will have to read the book Ellen Tebbits by Beverly Cleary. 
Try it soon!—(from a nine-year-old). 















“Hoots AND How Ls” 

Take a deep breath, you'll need it, when you start Homer Price by 
Robert McCloskey. Every chapter is packed with hoots and howls like the 
time when a rich lady lost her diamond bracelet in the batter of an auto- 
matic doughnut machine. What made it worse, the machine wouldn’t stop. 
Well I don’t want to steal the plot, but I do recommend Homer Price to 
anybody who likes a book loaded with laughs.—(from a ten-year-old). 










“TERRIFIC” 

The Wahoo Bobcat, by Joseph W. Lippincott is a terrific story. It tells 
how men with their hunting hounds try to catch a bobcat, while a boy’s 
love tries to protect him. During a flood and drought, the cat practically lives 
with the boy Sammy. ‘This his mother and father don’t care for. As you read 
the book it seems as though you are right in the story. The author's ideas of 
what the bobcat thinks are very good. If you want a book with excitement 
and sorrow and comedy mixed in, read The Wahoo Bobcat.—(from a ten- 
year-old). 


































“A MASTERPIECE” 

Because her brother had missed the ship that was taking their tribe to 
the mainland, Karana abandoned the ship to go back to the island. After 
returning, she found her brother dead. For the next eighteen years of her 
life Karana lived alone on a beautiful but treeless island. Karana managed 
to live on octopuses, sea lions, and small fish. She also ate berries and plants 
near by. Her everyday clothing was a grass dress with a shell necklace. Her 
good outfit was a dress of tightly woven feathers and a grass hat. For extra 
good reading don’t overlook this award-winning masterpiece. (Island of Blue 
Dolphins, by Scott O’Dell.)\—(from an eleven-year-old). 


Views and Reviews is published monthly. Copies are mailed to all of 
the schools, to the contributors, to individuals on our regular mailing list, 
and then the remaining copies are available at the library desk. As the 
time for a new issue draws near, the children show much excitement, won- 
dering if they will appear in print. 

Teachers and parents are as enthusiastic as the children, finding that 
Views and Reviews can be used to stimulate creative writing as wel as 
to stimulate interest in reading and books. It is most effective as book 
promotion among the boys and girls themselves, who are interested in the 
interpretations of their “peers.” 
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Children’s Book Lists 1960 


Harriet Lone, Professor Emeritus, School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland. 


The beginning of a new decade is an appropriate time for a retrospective 
view of children’s book publications. Five lists appeared in 1960, repre- 
senting the skill of experts in selection. Elizabeth Nesbitt emphasizes the 
importance of reappraisal in an article in The Contents of the Basket: 


The advantages of periodic retrospective evaluation are apparent. The 
chief advantages are insight gained by use of books with children, per- 
spective which a backward look always brings, the oppertunity to exer- 
cise comparative judgment, the ability to apply fundamental critical 
principles which can be forgotten or misapplied too easily in the rush 
of initial selection, the privilege of more leisurely re-reading, and the 
resultant renewal of conviction in the power of greatness to touch the 
human mind and spirit. 


The most basic of the five lists is “Children’s Classics.” First compiled 
by Alice Jordan in 1947, it has been revised twice since that time, the first 
time in 1952, the latest in 1960. It serves to remind old and young of the 
imperishable books, those which time has tested as to their fundamental 
appeal, and which authorities acclaim as the best ever written for, or 
adopted by, children. The valuable foreword by Miss Jordan has been 
retained, and this new edition is more attractive in format. The children’s 
book world has reason to be grateful to Miss Jordan for initiating this list, 
and to The Horn Book Magazine for its publication in three editions. 

Few changes are necessary in a list as basic as this one. Five titles have 
been added, and two dropped. There has been the fortunate addition of 
Perrault’s Fairy Tales, including the separate stories of Cinderella and 
Puss in Boots illustrated by Marcia Brown. Other titles which have found 
favor are: The Voyages of Doctor Dolittle, Mary Poppins, and The Happy 
Prince and Other Fairy Tales. Those dropped are Little Men and The 
Rose and the Ring. This reviewer is puzzled by the continued inclusion of 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 1s not this former favorite too sentimental 
and too dated in its psychology to be retained as a classic? 

Each year the New York Public Library prepares a list of the books 
of the year as suggestions for holiday gifts. In “Children’s Books, 1910- 
1960” it has departed from this practice and has made a selection “from 
those books listed over the past fifty years, which are still in print and are 
still enjoyed by children.” If one groups the titles into decades by the 
copyright date, a picture emerges of the great increase in the number of 
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recommended books as the years pass. For example, with the exception of 
editions of folk tales and nursery rhymes, only four titles are included 
which were published between 1910-20. The greatest surprise is The 
Burgess Bird Book for Children, a nature book which is too old-fashioned 
in its conversational presentation of material to find favor today, even 
though the volume has the excellent illustrations by Fuertes. 

In the following decade, thirty-three were found worthy of inclusion, 
and, as the decades follow, this number steadily increases to 102 published 
between 1950-59. When one surveys the list as a whole, omissions become 
noticeable. Lack of space prohibits the mention of more than a few, such 
as Charlotte’s Web, Biggest Bear, a biography by Clara Ingram Judson, 
or an anthology by John Brewton, Of the thirty-nine Newbery medal win- 
ners, twenty-seven are on the list; of the twenty-three Caldecott winners, 
only five are included. The uniqueness of the selection, characteristic of 
list-making by the New York Public Library, is revealed by the discovery 
that almost one-half of the titles do not appear on any of the other lists 
reviewed. The rose-colored cover is an improvement over the tan of earlier 
lists; there are no cuts to enliven the pages, and the general format has a 
sober dignity. 


Important Lists 

“Let's Read Together” is, as the sub-title makes clear, a list “of books 
for family enjoyment, and the titles “have been chosen to help parents 
select with greater confidence books for family reading aloud, books for 
individual reading, and books for a child’s own library.” With five hun- 
dred books, it is the most inclusive, and includes more informational 
books, as well as those especially for parents on child care and upbringing, 
the family reference shelf, and juvenile encyclopedias. 

A joint venture by a special committee of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and the Children’s Services Division of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, it should, through both agencies, reach the wide 
audience it merits. The wide coverage provides for varying tastes and 
pocketbooks, and such a list has long been needed. The print is clear and 
black on very white paper; illustrations are well-chosen and reproduced; 
and the descriptions are descriptive rather than literary. The orange-red 
cover, with part of the legend in white letters and part in black, may not 
be pleasing to all, but one can say that it most certainly captivates the eye. 

“Children’s Books ‘Too Good to Miss” “represents the judgment of a 
group of specialists . . . trying to determine which of the old books should 
be salvaged because of their rich significance for children today, and 
which, out of the multiplicity of new books, should be cherished for the 
same reasons.” First published in 1948, it was revised in 1953, and, in the 
present revision, thirty-two titles have been dropped and fifty added. 
Together with “Children’s Classics,” it has been in print longer than the 
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other lists, and, consequently, has been widely used by parents, teachers, 
and librarians. 

The original yellow-green cover, which caused it to be referred to as 
the “chartreuse” list, has been changed to a less comely blue. Despite this, 
it is most attractive in general format. Its 178 titles are described with 
lively annotations, and included are several pages of illustrations from 
children’s books, with discerning comments on the work of each artist. 
May Hill Arbuthnot’s foreword is expressed with vitality, spontaneity, 
and discrimination. 

In two issues of Top of the News, (May and October 1960) appears the 
list of “Notable Children’s Books, 1940-54,” a reappraisal by the CSD 
Books Worth Their Keep Committee. Established criteria were applied 
in order to select outstanding, distinguished, and notable books published 
during the years designated. The list numbers 170 titles, with no annota- 
tions. Here is a praiseworthy effort to keep before librarians, especially, 
books of permanent value. As stated in the introduction, “Many of the 
titles will need introduction, and it is here that the skills and knowledge 
of librarians who work with children will act as a catalyst to bring the 
child and the book together in an unforgettable and rewarding experi- 
ence. 


The Gifted Child 

After reviewing the resultant efforts of librarians and others to select 
the best in the world of books for children, one is left with the longing to 
have these lists reach as wide a public as possible. An article entitled 


“Concerned Parents” in The New Republic (April 15, 1961) reveals 
anxiety over the lack of mental stimulation of the gifted child. The 
remedy urged by one correspondent is to have the magazine “publish 
reviews of available material in various fields so that parents would have 
some idea of what to look for when trying to help gifted children.” The 
magazine claims that this task is beyond its means, and that it is one for 
librarians, many of whom are at work on lists. “Unfortunately, their 
labors are not as evenly distributed as they might be . . . Perhaps more 
charitable foundations could be encouraged to emulate Andrew Carnegie 
by investing in librarians who cater to the curious . . .” If funds could be 
found to distribute these lists freely to individual parents, to school 
libraries, and organizations, all the skill of experts in selection would be 
effective and far-reaching. 


The lists mentioned may be obtained as follows: 

“Children’s Classics.” ‘The Horn Book, Inc. 75 cents. 

“Children’s Books, 1910-1960.” ‘The New York Public Library. 25 cents. 

“Let’s Read Together.” The American Library Association. $1.50. 

“Children’s Books Too Good To Miss.” The Press of Western Reserve University. 
$1.26. 

“Notable Children’s Books, 1940-54.” Top of the News, (May and October, 1960.) The 


~ 


American Library Association. Reprints: 10 copies for $1.00; 25 for $2.00; 100 for $5.00. 
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Long Lonesome 
Train Whistle 


By VIRGINIA H. ORMSBY. Illus- 
trated by the author. The exciting 
story of a boy in a Southern town. 
Grades 4-6. $3.25 


Get Along, Mules 


By NEOLA TRACY LANE. Illustrated 
by Vaike Low. An adventurous trip 
from Kansas to Colorado by cov- 
ered wagon. Grades 4-6. $3.25 












Martin Pippin 

in the Apple Orchard 

By ELEANOR FARJEON. Illustrated 
by Richard Kennedy. A modern 


classic, reissued with charming new 
illustrations. Grades 4-6. $4.00 


Kitchen Table Fun 


By AVERY NAGLE and JOSEPH 
LEEMING. Illustrated by Jessie Rob- 
inson. Creative play with kitchen 
objects. Grades 4 up. $3.50 












J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY ° 








Inviting 
new books 
from Lippincott 


One of the Crowd 
fe 


e \ to face a very real problem. Grades 
EY 7-11. $2.95 


By ROSAMOND DU JARDIN. Midge, 
a high school sophomore, learns 


Crime Scientists 

By MIKE McGRADY. Illustrated with 
photographs. “An absorbing report 
of actual police cases with the 
investigative techniques used.”— 
VIRGINIA KIRKUS. Grades 7 up. 
$3.25 


Man Against Earth 

The Story of Tunnels and 
Tunnel Builders 

By DON MURRAY. Illustrated by 
Lili Rethi. “As exciting as the best 
science fiction.” —VIRGINIA KIRKUS. 
Grades 7 up. $3.95 


Raphael: A Biography 


By ELIZABETH RIPLEY. Illustrated 
with photographs of Raphael’s 
works. Grades 7 up. $3.00 


FOR ALL LIBRARIANS 


That Eager Zest 
First Discoveries in the 
Magic World of Books 


Edited by FRANCES WALSH. 
Famous writers recall the joy 
of their first meetings with 
favorite books. YA. $3.95 


Send for new, free catalogs of books for 1) Elementary and Junior High and 2) High Schools 


E. Washington Sq., Phila. 5, Pa. 
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Dinosaurs: 
Their Discovery and Their Worla 


By Edwin H. Colbert, Chairman and Curator of the Department of 
Vertebrate Paleontology at The American Museum of Natural History. 
“This book reads in part like a scientific detective story. It not only offers 
an amazingly believable description of the great creatures roaming the 
Earth 100,000,000 years ago—and of the Earth itself—but tells how, year 
after year, scientists have collected and correlated information to arrive 
at such conclusions. . . . The book is made even more useful by long lists 
of classifications, illustrations, and a guide to bone collections in various 
museums. Very readable.”—Virginia Kirkus $7.50 


Big Game Animals of North America 


By Jack O'Connor and George G. Goodwin. This large, comprehensive, 
dramatically illustrated volume covers every North American animal 
classified as big game. The authors combine the skills of the seasoned 
hunter and the scientific naturalist to present all aspects of our most 
exciting wildlife heritage. $8.50 to January 1, $10.00 thereafter. 


The Road to Modern Surgery 


By Hugo Glaser. This absorbing book traces the remarkable advancements 
in medicine and surgery during the past hundred years—such remarkable 
discoveries as X-rays, nadine, wonder drugs, vaccines, hormones, 
vitamins, and many others. Indexed and illustrated. Jan. 1962. $5.75 


The Long, Lonely Leap 
By Captain Joseph W. Kittinger, Jr., U.S.A.F. with Martin Caidin. This is 
the vividly written a of Captain Kittinger’s great parachute jumps 
from record high altitudes and the Air Force’s pioneering medical and 
technical research in this field. Illustrated. $4.95 


Great Outdoor Adventures 


An exciting collection of 24 true hunting and fishing stories from the 
pages of Outdoor Life by such top writers as Red Smith, Roy Chapman 
Andrews, Jack O'Connor, Eric Collier, and Edmund Ware Smith. Illus- 


trated. $4.50 


E. PD, DUTTON & COMPANY 





Pilot Study of Films 
In Children’s Programs 


Report prepared by the Film Evaluation Committee, Children’s Services 
Division: CarvHerint E. Apamson, Chicago Public Library; BARBARA 
Moony, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore; MAYRELEE NEWMAN, Lar- 
son Air Force Base Library, Larson, Wash.; RurH Hewirr HAMILTON, 
Pratt Institute Library School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


In the winter of 1960-1961, the CSD Film Evaluation Committee planned 
a modest pilot study to collect some information about films being used 
in children’s programs in public libraries. A uniform evaluation card was 
drawn up and filled in by librarians responsible for presenting programs 
for children on an established basis. In addition to the factual details 
concerning the film, the evaluation cards provided for information 
about type of program, audience reaction, and librarian’s evaluation and 
comments. The locations were: Chicago Public Library; Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore; Nassau County Library, Long Island, New York. The 
last location represented programs in six libraries of this library system. 

Seventy-five programs using sixty different films were reported. Six 
films were used in two different library systems, and three used in all sys- 
tems. Two distinct uses of films in programs emerge: the selection of 
films that allow for planning a film-only program on a regularly scheduled 
basis, and the selection of a single film that lends itself to presentation in 
combination with storytelling and sometimes music. The first type of 
program allows for the widest use of films available: documentary, narra- 
tive, nature and wildlife, animated. Here the objective appears to be to 
plan for a little wider age range of interest than a traditional story hour 
program and to aim for a rhythm and balance between contrasts of real- 
ism and imagination, emotion, reflection, and humor. 

The films combined with story-hour programs represent a narrowed 
search for the film that, through its artistic or creative conception, can en- 
hance the mood or the experience that is the aim of the story program. 

The most specific evaluative comments came where there was apparent 
attention to advance planning and a striving for balance, originality, and 
a unified theme. Another necessary quality is needed for successful use 
of films: an informed appraisal of this different medium of communica- 
tion. This can come only with study, comparison, and experimentation. 
In addition to measuring material by its respect for a child’s intelligence 
and taste, by its ability to stimulate senses and imagination, “the film 
should be constructed in the syntax of the cinema. It should speak in the 
language of pictures. It should not be just a slide lecture on a suitable 
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subject or a film record of a story-reading or dramatization. It should be 
a film in the truest sense of the word.” ! 


A SELECTED List OF FILMS 


Ballet Girl, 23 min., b&w, 1954; Bjarne Henning-Jensen; distributed by 
Brandon Films. 
Documentary of a ten-year-old girl’s training at the Royal Danish Ballet School. 
It shows practice sessions climaxed by girl’s participation in a real performance. 
The audience reaction was reported good from a wide age range of girls. It was 
especially enjoyed by a program prepared for Brownie Scouts. 


A Chairy Tale, 10 min., bkw, 1957; National Film Board of Canada; dis- 
tributed by International Film Bureau. 


Pantomime-ballet between a man and a chair, the latter not willing to be sat on 
until it is appreciated for what it is. Reported as a successful humorous fill-in for 
any program. In one program forty children shouted with laughter. A surprise 
treat for story hour. One program showed it with Red Balloon. 


The Emperor's Nightingale, 60 min., b&w, color, 1951; Jiri Trinka; dis- 
tributed by Rembrandt Films. 


An unusual interpretation of the Hans Andersen fairy tale with puppets. 
A beautiful but slow-paced film that does not appeal to younger children (below 
ten) but is a special item for older children with some background. 


Five Chinese Brothers, 10 min., b&w, color, 1958; Weston Woods Studios. 
The favorite Claire Hutchet Bishop book with Kurt Wiese illustrations presented 
on film using the iconographic technique. Groups of children between six and 
eight loved it. Librarians judged it one of the best of Weston Woods productions. 


Gallant Little Tailor, 10 min., bew, 1955; Primrose Productions; distrib- 
uted by Contemporary Films. 
An animated film version of the fairy tale based on live shadow plays using the 


famous Lotte Reininger silhouette technique. “Spellbound about go six-to-eight- 
year-olds.” Librarians felt it to be one of the best from a distinguished firm. 


Harold and the Purple Crayon, 9 min., color, 1957; G. K. Arthur; distrib- 
uted by Brandon Films. 


An animated version of Crockett Johnson’s book in which Harold draws his ad- 
ventures. An excellent film for young children. One group of one hundred children 
from three to eight and another of 130 from pre-school through third were held 
absorbed by it. 


Le Merle, 5 min., color, 1959; National Film Board of Canada; distributed 
by International Film Bureau. 


A French-Canadian folksong sung in French and pictured in clever symbolic 
shapes. It is a nonsense song about a blackbird that loses parts of his body one by 


_ 1 Films for Children. Educational Film Library Association, 250 West 57 Street, New York 19, 
N. Y. 1961 $1.50. 
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one and then regains them two-and threefold. ‘This film was used in a story-hour 
with two stories from Golden Phoenix. ‘The combination seemed very successful. 





Palle Alone in the World, 20 min., b&w, 1950; Dansk Kultur Films; dis- 
tributed by Rembrandt Films. 

A Danish boy dreams he is all alone in the world and he proceeds to satisfy his 
many whims, from driving a streetcar to piloting a plane to the moon. A good 
reception by wide age range over six was reported by three libraries. In one pro- 
gram the dream idea suggested theme for stories in a story hour. 







The Red Balloon, 34 min., color, 1959; Albert Lamorisse; distributed by 
Brandon Films. 

Fanciful story about a red balloon that follows a little boy wherever he goes and 
is the cause of a wonderful ride over the rooftops of Paris. An excellent film in all 
respects that was reported used successfully by three libraries. It was especially 
liked by older boys and girls who were “with the hero all the way in his effort to 
save the balloon from his tormentors.” 









Toccata for Toy Trains, 11 min., color, 1957; Charles & Ray Eames; dis- 
tributed by Brandon Films. 

Imaginary train trip as antique toys race to delightful music. A special item that 

was used successfully in one Christmas program with stories of toys. 






White Mane, 39 min., bew; Albert Lamorisse; distributed by Rembrandt 

Films. 

Story of a boy’s love for, and capture of, a wild horse; and, subsequently, of their 
being chased on and on into the sea by men who also want the horse. Reported 
used in six programs in five libraries and highly popular with older children who 
thrill to the chase and respond to the unusual beauty and sensitivity of this film. 










Why I AM In Liprary SCHOOL 
(One of a series of statements by students in the Department of Library 
Education, State University Teachers College, Geneseo, N. Y., providing an 
interesting and sometimes refreshing outlook.) 

— 







I used to live in a small town in New Jersey. My home was right next to a 
library, and naturally I was over there a good deal of the time. Soon I began to 
notice all the things that the librarian did. As I was beginning to “fish around” 
for a career anyway, I asked her just what she had to do. Soon I was helping her 
check out books and putting them on the correct shelves. I then asked her if a 
college education was required for this type of job. She told me that it certainly 
was and gave me a list of colleges. At that time I began to take an active interest 
in library work. I helped out in the schools and became a member of their library 
clubs. I liked the work because to me, anyway, it was simple, because I liked 
people and meeting them, and also because it gave me an opportunity to “know” 














the books better. 

This, in a nutshell, is why I chose the library field as a profession. Wages are 
only something to live on, and don't bother me in the least if there aren’t enough 
of them! As long as I can work in a library, I’ll be happy.—Nancy Pearce. 
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CSD and YASD 
CSD 


President—JeAN A. MERRILL, Director, 
Work with Children, Public Library, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Vice-President and President-Elect— 
BARBARA S. Moopy, Assistant Coordinator 
of Work with Children, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore 1. 

Treasurer—LAuRA E. CATHON, Head, 
Central Boys and Girls Division, Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh. 

Past-President—ELizABETH Burr, Public 
Library Consultant, Children’s and Young 
People’s Services, Free Library Commis- 
sion, Madison 1, Wis. 

Executive Secretary—MILprep L. BAtcH- 
FELDER, ALA. 


Directors— 


1962—RutH G. HANSON, Supervisor, 
School Libraries, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia; Sarira Davis, Librarian, 
Elementary School, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. 

1963—HELEN R. SATTLEY, Director, 
School of Library Service, New York City 
Board of Education, Brooklyn 1; EULALIF 
S. Ross, Supervisor of Work with Children, 
Public Library, Cincinnati 2. Without 
vote: VIRGINIA HAVILAND, Public Library, 
Boston 17. (ALA Councilor). 

1964—MIRAM A. WesseL, Chief, Main 
Library Children’s Room, Public. Library, 
Detroit 2; NorRMA RATHBUN HANNAH, 
Kentfield, Cal. (resigned, and appointed in 
her place for 1961-62, May H. EpMonps, 
Coordinator, Work with Children and 
Young People, Public Library, Miami 52). 
Without vote: ELIZABETH JOHNSON, Super- 
visor, Work with Children, Public Library, 
Lynn, Mass.; Mary ELIZABETH LEDLIE, 
Supervisor, Work with Children, Public 
Library, Toledo 2. (ALA Councilors). 


YASD 


President—Sara L. SIeBert, Assistant 
Coordinator of Work with Young Adults, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 1. 

Vice-President and President-Elect—Lu- 
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Oticers 1961-62 


cILE Harcnu, Associate Professor, School of 
Librarianship, University of Denver, Den- 
ver 10. 

2nd Vice President—Doris R. Warts, 
Young Adult Consultant, Nassau Library 
System, Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 

Past-President—HANNAH Honrt, Assist- 
ant Professor, School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6. 

Directors— 

1962—Mary KREGER, First Assistarrt 
and Young Adult Librarian, Central 
Branch, Public Library, Kansas City 28, Mo. 

1963—MILDRED KROHN, Director of 
School Libraries, Board of Education, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio; MARGARET E. Nicu- 
OLSEN, Head Librarian, Evanston Town- 
ship High School, Evanston, Ill. (ALA 
Councilor). 

1964—JANE MANTHORNE, Reader’s Ad- 
viser for Young Adults, Public Library, 
Boston 17; JEAN Crasrreer, Librarian, Sen- 
ior High School, Garden City, N. Y. (ALA 
Councilor). 

1965—MAE GRAHAM, Supervisor of 
School and Children’s Libraries, State De- 
partment of Education, Baltimore 1, (ALA 
Councilor); Avice Louise LeFevre, Di- 
rector, Department of Librarianship, West- 
ern Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
(ALA Councilor). 





A Note of Appreciation 
(Unsolicited letter received by MAxXINE 
LaBounty, Coordinator of Children’s Serv- 
ices, Public Library of the District of 
Columbia.) 

Dear Miss LaBounty, 

I would like to pay tribute to the many 
librarians of America for their service in 
libraries helping and encouraging children 
to read better literature. Thus developing 
better minds and vocabulary. I would 
like to thank the librarians of America 
for their contributions in helping the 
students in our schools in learning more 
about the world in which we live. 

Sincerely yours, 
JONATHAN WRIGHT 
Byron School, Washington, D. C. 
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Choose Young People’s Books 


The High School Librarians Choose the 
Best Books of ’60 for Their Readers is an 
annual publication of the school library 
department in cooperation with the young 
people’s department of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore. It is available for 
purchase at 15 cents per copy from School 
Library Department, Baltimore Public 
Schools, 3 E. 25th Street, Baltimore 18. 


Human Relation Lists 

Where to Find Graded Reading Ma- 
terials on Human Relations compiled by 
Elizabeth Norris lists eight inexpensive 
bibliographies. Books for children of all 
ages are included in these lists sponsored 
by libraries, teachers, and youth and hu- 
man relations groups. Copies may be 
obtained from the Paula K. Lazrus Li- 
brary of Intergroup Relations, National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 43 
West 57th Street, New York 19. 
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A Timeless Story for Today 

z A PENNY AND 

¢ A PERIWINKLE 

$ by Josephine Haskell Aldridge 
$ illustrated by Ruth Robbins 
ss Old Sy lives in a little house on the 
“¢ edge of the sea. He enjoys each 
= shining day . . . the sunrise, going 
+ out to sea in his boat, putting 
*¢ down his line, making his catch, 
coming home at sunset. Sy’s pockets 
+ are not full of money, but his is a 
*¢ greater wealth. Beautiful illustra- 
% tions express the sparkle of a Maine 
5S coast. village. 

* ages 6 up cloth $2.95 
* 
4 BABOUSHKA AND THE 

= THREE KINGS 

a Caldecott Award 1961 

4 In Children’s Catalog: Ramon 
3 Trade, The Friendly 
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Package Library Opens 
New York Office 


Package Library of Foreign Children’s 
Books has opened a New York City office 
at 141 Fifth Avenue to show its new col- 
lection of young people’s books from 
abroad. 

Initiated and sponsored by the Chil- 
dren’s Services Division of ALA, Package 
Library was organized to distribute foreign 
books in their original editions to schools 
and libraries. Beginning with six, the 
number of countries represented has grown 
to fifteen, a good indication of the con- 
stantly developing interest in foreign lan- 
guages by American children. 

Librarians and teachers visiting New 
York are invited to telephone ALgonquin 
1-5133 for an appointment to see the hun- 
dreds of books on display. 


CATALOGS ISSUED 
4 TIMES A YEAR 
feature all 
POPULAR JUVENILE TITLES de 


BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 


They ne yours for the aching 


A sound investment in economy because— 


@ Quality (Better than Class A) Bind- 
ing gives them long life. 


@ Long life means more circulation at 
lower cost. 

@ Genuine Picture Covers provide un- 
matched durability and color. 
Approximately 80% of our titles are 
in stock for immediate delivery. 

Cut down your work load by selecting 
your Juvenile requirements from these 
Catalogs—get on our mailing list today 
—a postcard will do it. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
“BOUND.-TO-STAY-BOUND’’ PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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AN Outstanding NEW 
HISTORICAL NOVEL 


by Joaune S. Williamson 
* 
THE GLORIOUS CONSPIRACY 


brings old New York in the turbulent Federalist era vividly 
alive. It is the absorbing story of Ben Brown’s life, his news- 
paper career and his part in the political events before and 
after the Presidential elections of 1800. With skill and sound 
scholarship Miss Williamson writes a rewarding novel about 
the struggle to preserve our country’s democratic heritage. 


Ages 12 and up Cloth $3.00 Gibraltar $3.09 net 


* 
OTHER BOOKS BY JOANNE S. WILLIAMSON 


HITTITE WARRIOR Ages 10-12 Cloth $3.00 
THE EAGLES HAVE FLOWN Ages 12-16 Cloth $3.00 
JACOBIN’S DAUGHTER Ages 12-16 Cloth $3.50 


Write for free bookmarks featuring 
Miss Williamson’s books. 


ia 


Borzoi Books for Young People 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, PUBLISHER 
New York 22, New York 





Rewardin g 
fiction for 
gifted readers... 


OUT OF THE MINES 


the Story of a Pit Boy, by Freperick Grice. “A realistic 
novel of life in a Durham colliery, so well written, so 
acute in observation of character and setting, so believ- 
able in plot as to interest adults as much as older boys 
and girls.".—The Horn Book. “This unusually realistic 
junior novel shows what it was like to grow up in a 
coal town. Despite the grimness of his environment, Dick 
found fun and excitement in his life. As portrayed by 
Mr. Grice he is a real person, not a mere wail of protest. 
Mr. Grice, endowed with honesty, talent, and good taste, 
avoids two extremes: sentimentality and grinding heavi 
ness. His sensible use of the North Country dialect flavors 
the narrative with authenticity. His ending is inevitable; 
the book rings the bell of truth.”"—N. Y. Times. Illus- 








trated, cloth bound. Price $2.21, net, to libraries and FRANKLIN 
schools. Young adult ages WAT is 
FAMILY WALK-UP Inc. 


by Exizapetu Stucey. “Vivid picture of lower-class Eng- 
land today.”—N. Y. Times. “A family that girls will very 







presents five well-reviewe 
fiction titles of the yea 





much enjoy reading about. Excellent characterization and 
style. Highly recommended.”—Library Journal. “The 
Berners’ story is by turns funny and poignant, bitter and 
full of hope—and always as real as life itself. Boys and 
girls both should find it completely absorbing.” —Chicago 
Tribune. Mlustrated, cloth. Net, $2.21. Ages 11 up 


EIGHT FOR A SECRET 


by Barsara Wixrarp, author of The House With Roots. “Each page contains more tha 
a pageful of delight. It is the tale of Ellie who moved from Cockney London to one o 
Britain’s new towns .. . its writing, atmosphere, and small adventures appealing enoug 
for anyone any age.”—Christian Science Monitor. “Humor and good characterization 
add to the interest of a story written with ease and conviction.”—Library Journal. Ih 
lustrated, cloth. Net, $2.21. Ages 9-1 


“ON STAGE, FLORY!” 


by Maser Estuer ALLAn. “The Edinburgh Festival provides the colorful, romantic se 
ting for this story of a London girl. Flory’s exuberance and interest in the play, tl 
people around her, and the picturesque and historic city make her a delightful heroin 
. . . Readers in the early teens will relish the romance with an older man (of 20).” 
Library Journal. Cloth bound. Net, $2.21. Ages 12 t 
















girls of establishe 
reading ability and of exe 
ploring mind. They are al 
stories of far-off scenes an 
people. Consider them fo 
your collections. 


Published by FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. A Division of Grolier. 575 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 2 





Kaciting News for Your Teachers 


ANNOUNCING 


The New 


POCKET & BOOKSTORE 


for High Schools 


It’s fast becoming the biggest trend in 
education today! Now students and 
teachers can choose from the wealth of 
educational titles in modern, durable 
paperback editions at lowest costs. The 
new Pocket Bookstore for schools is a 
librarian and a salesman complete in 
one handsome, self-contained unit. It 
was created by the originators of the 
paperback concept and leader in the 
educational field. It marks an unparal- 
leled opportunity to present the finest 
selection of the world’s great classics in 
literature, science, history and refer- 
ence and at virtually no cost to your 
school, 

The Pocket Bookstore is perfect for 





age library, classroom, bookstore and cafe- 

a8 boa teria. Display Rack comes to you FREE 

ablishe with 3 copies each of 75 titles—225 

1 of ex books—at only $79.50 with a total retail 

» are all value of $100.80. All books are from 

“i “a recommended lists of librarians and 
em 


teachers organizations. 

As the books are sold stock may be 
re-ordered quickly and conveniently, 
from local suppliers. Rack will be ser- 
viced and maintained at full capacity 
at all times. 

Hundreds of educators across the 
country acclaim the tremendous value 
of paperback reading programs, Simi- 
larly, in over 250 schools, this new 
Pocket Bookstore, introduced in Sep- 
tember 1961, has already demonstrated 
itself as a valuable tool to help stimu- 
late and expand the reading interest of 








Ages 9-I 


antic se 


f 20).” all students. 

pes 12% For more information and list of titles, write: 
POCKET BOOKSTORE 

>, N.Y. 2 c/o Affiliated Publishers, Inc., Educational Division’ 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 





PARAGON BINDINGS 


Our new 1961-1962 complete catalog is out (4300) pre- 
bound titles) (many titles grades 4-9 added) 98% in 
stock at all times. 


Why not compare our bindings and prices? 
You will like our SUDDEN SERVICE! 


We have a wonderful new 1961 Reader List for the Ist 3 
grade levels, ready! (709 titles) 98% of titles in stock 
at all times. 

DON R. PHILLIPS 


PARAGON BINDINGS 
VANDALIA, MICHIGAN 


Gift re for F ‘amilies 


Books on children’s literature are gifts of lasting enjoyment. They 
are valued for their own content, and their perspective enriches all 
other reading in the home. 


al ’ 9 al 
A Horn Book SAMPLER: ON CHILDREN’S Books AND READING 
Edited by Norma R. Fryatt, with an introduction by Bertha Mahony 
Miller 
New York Herald Tribune: “Make no mistake, this is not merely an invaluable 
book for those professionally interested in children’s books, but one not to be 
missed by parents who have any passionate convictions about the importance in 
their children’s lives of the experience of seeing, hearing and reading fine books 
These riches are of enduring interest, as pertinent now as when they were 
written.” $5.00 
‘ . 
[ILLUSTRATORS OF CHILDREN’S Books, 1744-1945 
Compiled by Bertha E. Mahony, Louise Payson Latimer and Beulah 
Folmsbee 
Saturday Review of Literature: “I can imagine no finer gift for a family than this 
large and beautiful book, which is a pleasure to read, to reread, pore over, and 
consult. Parents who use Illustrators of Children’s Books as a guide in the se¢lec- 
tion of books for the home library, will insure their children of the opportunity 
for the enjoyment of fine illustrations, a heritage which will enrich their lives 
and the memories of childhood.” $10.00 


THE HORN BOOK, INC. 


585 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts 














BOOKS...and SERVICE 
from McCLURG’S 


Order your books from one source—McClurg’s! We have 
more than 1,000,000 books in stock . . 


. assuring you of 
well-filled orders and prompt delivery. 


Write to us for information about our liberal discounts, 
free catalogs and many services available to public li- 
braries, schools and institutions. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 
333 East Ontario Street Chicago 11, Illinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 


MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 


The Girl 
from 


Puerto Rico 
HILA COLMAN 


When Felicidad and her family 
exchanged their native land 

for life in New York City, 

they had no idea of the 


trials they would encounter. 


Ages 12 and up. Cloth. $2.95 





WM. MORROW & CO., 425 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 16 
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Two words which go together 
like Santa and Claus are New and 
Shoes. Ever notice how many young 
children point to the oldest-looking 


LIBRARIANS 


Save both time and money 
by ordering directly from 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Booksellers to Libraries since 1828 
Hillside, N.J. (‘2 hour from New York City) 








shoes and proudly announce that 
they are new shoes? Sam Vaughan, 
father of four, noticed and wrote 
New Shoes, a children’s ode to 
shoes, which ends with these verses: 


Oh new shoes, oh blue shoes! 
I've had all too few shoes. 
They are better by far 

than two hundred-and-two shoes. 


New shoes hold your toes in— 
they cannot be beat. 
New shoes are a lot 


like having new feet. 





New Shoes, written by Sam Vaughan 
and illustrated by Cyndy Szekeres is 
a Doubleday Book for Young Read- 
ers, published by Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., 575 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22. ($2.95) 


EDITOR-AT-LARGE 





Large stock of 70,000 titles 
bameolaaMeoh 4-1an-1010Molel>lil-tal-1a-9) 


C1200 Mee Ll los .4-1 at - Cale Mi aalol a —) 


complete fulfillment of 


Weelei am clole) @lolael-ia-) 


New 1962 Catalog 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Beautifully illustrated simple books 
in: French, German, Italian, Rus- 
sian, Spanish and many other lan- 
guages. 

Each title carefully selected by ex- 
pert librarians for visual and con 
tent matter. 


Sold by title or in special packages 
for the librarian’s and_ teacher’s 
convenience. 


A PROJECT SPONSORED BY A.L.A. 


For catalogs write to: 


Package Library of Foreign 
Children’s Books, 
69-41 Groton Street, 
Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 
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Newbery-Caldecott Ballots Due 


BARBARA S. Moopy, Chairman, 
Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee. 


There are two dates that everyone in the children’s book world awaits 
with great anticipation: the early March Monday when the Newbery and 
Caldecott award winners are announced from the New York office of the 
donor Frederic G. Melcher, and the summer Tuesday during ALA Con- 
vention week when the winners receive the medals and give acceptance 
speeches at the festive awards dinner. 

But other dates equally important to the choosing of the Newbery and 
Caldecott award-winning books are the days that every CSD member 
spends evaluating the new books as they come along, and the day on 
which each member mails his ballot. 

Don’t let these dates slip by! Read and examine every 1961 book you 
already have. Evaluate the fall and winter books that have just come. 
Keep at hand the ballot you received in the late November mail. Mark 
the January 8 deadline on your calendar. Mail your ballot! 


The terms of the awards are summarized here: 


The Newbery medal is awarded to the author of the most distinguished 

contribution to American literature for children published during the 

year just elapsed (1961). The author must be a citizen or resident of the 

United States. 

The Caldecott medal is awarded to the illustrator of the most dis- 

tinguished picture book. ‘The book must have been published in the 

year just elapsed (1961). The illustrator must be a citizen or resident of 

the United States. 

Every year some ballots nominate ineligible candidates because of 
inattention to these basic terms. Be sure you note the key words: 

“Distinguished’’—the awards aim to promote quality in literature and 

illustration, not to acclaim mere popularity. 

‘‘1961"’—books published in previous years may have been received by 

your library during 1961, but the sure, indisputable check is the copy- 

right date in the book itself. 

“United States’—many publishers are making available to us the fine 

books of other nations, and many currently favorite authors and artists 

are natives of European countries, but the purpose of these awards is to 

encourage creative work by American authors and artists 

CSD members often express dismay over having to mail a nominating 
ballot before having seen all of the year’s books, either because the 
library’s purchases are few or slow, or because all the late fall and winter 
books have not yet arrived. ‘The Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee 
urges members to vote in spite of these lacks. ‘The committee must con- 
sider every title and make sure November and December publications are 
included; members need not fear the omission of a possible candidate. 

The selection of the Newbery and Caldecott books is an important 
responsibility to assume, and an honored tradition to uphold. Every 
member of the Children’s Services Division can make a valuable contri- 
bution. Your ballot is needed! 





University of “ichigan 
General Library 
Ann Arbor 21, Mich. 
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A. T.& T.CO, 


Alexander Graham 

accidentally made the 
telephone call after sp 
ing acid on his clothes, 
called to Mr. Watson 
help him. Mr. Wats 
heard the call over thet 
phone in another room 


“MR. WATSON, COME HERE You! 
I WANT 


What readers get out of an encyclopedia 
is in direct proportion to what the editors 
put into it. At World Book, this principle 
is paramount: articles are illustrated with 
dramatic vignettes, as well as pictures, 
4 tenn wenn ae ee ke 
charts, maps, and diagrams to make learn- Jee eens 
‘ ° 1 . pte ht ttbthted tet dt 11 
ing a memorable experience. The fact that aii 
Mr. Bell’s inherited interest in helping 
the hard of hearing led to the invention WORT D BOO 
of the telephone becomes unforgettable. 
It’s human. So is World Book Encyclo- ENCYCLOPEDIA 
pedia. It is expressly designed to reward 
readers with the most for every moment The starting point for all searche 
spent in its pages. Select a subject—any  pyery ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORP: 
subject—and see if you don’t agree that Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
the World Book way is thoroughly i in keep- 


ing with today’s pace and modern needs. 
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